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REMINDER 


The Fifty-Third Annual Meeting 
of the Classical Association 
of the Middle West and South 
will be at Columbus, Ohio, 

April 18-20, 1957. 
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( leopatre ’s Pearls 
B. L. ULLMAN 


HE FAMOUS STORY of Cleopatra’s pearls 

is told by Pliny the Elder in his 
Natural History (9. 119-21): ‘‘The last 
of the Egyptian queens,’’ he says, 
“owned the two largest pearls of all 
time, left to her by oriental kings. 
When Antony was stuffing himself daily 
with rare foods, she proudly and im- 
pertinently, like the royal harlot that 
she was, sneered at his attempts at 
luxury and extravagance. When he 
asked her what could be added in the 
way of sumptuousness she replied that 
she would use up 10,000,000 sesterces 
[$500,000 on the gold standard] at one 
dinner. Antony was eager to learn about 
it but didn’t think it could be done. So 
they made a bet, and on the next day 
waen the bet was to be decided, she 
set before Antony a dinner that under 
other circumstances would have been a 
magnificent one but was an everyday 
affair for Antony. She did this so that 
the day should not be entirely wasted. 
Antony laughed at her and asked for 
the reckoning. But she said that this 
was merely a preliminary and assured 
him that the real banquet would use 
up the estimated sum and that she 
would consume the half-million dollar 
dinner all by herself. Then she ordered 
the dessert to be served. According to 
instructions, the servants placed but 
one dish before her, containing vinegar 
whose acidity and strength dissolves 
pearls into slush [tabes is Pliny’s 
word]. She was at the time wearing 


in her ears that remarkable and truly 
unique work of nature known as pearls. 
So while Antony was wondering what 
in the world she was going to do, she 
took one pear! from her ear, plunged 
it into the vinegar, and when it was 
dissolved, swallowed it. Lucius Plan- 
cus, who was refereeing the bet, put 
his hand on the other pearl as she 
was preparing to dissolve it in like 
manner and declared Antony the loser. 
This was a definite omen [of Antony’s 
fate]. The fame of the dissolved pearl 
attended its mate, which was cut in 
two when the queen who had won in 
this important case was captured. Half 
of the dinner of Antony and Cleopatra 
was put in each ear of the statue of 
Venus in the Pantheon at Rome.”’ In 
this translation I have kept rather close 
to Pliny’s curious style. Pliny wrote 
about a century after the pearl was 
cast into the vinegar. Over three cen- 
turies later Macrobius (Sat. 3. 17. 14- 
17) repeated the story, obviously draw- 
ing on Pliny.! 

However, the idea of dissolving 
pearls in vinegar and swallowing them 
is not confined to Cleopatra. She had 
at least one predecessor and one suc- 
cessor, if we are to believe our ancient 
sources. Horace tells us about a con- 
temporary of his (Serm. 2. 3. 239-42): 


The son of Aesopus [a famous actor of 
Cicero’s day] took a fine pearl from the 
ear of Metella and dissolved it in vinegar, 
with the apparent intention of swallowing a 
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million sesterces in a lump. How is he any 
saner than if he were to throw that sum into 
a swift river or a sewer? 

It will be noticed that the Cleopatra 
story is ten times as good, as far as 
the supposed value of the pearl is 
concerned. Horace wrote his poem 
about 33 B.c., within a few years 
of the time when Cleopatra was do- 
ing her pearling. But Horace’s tale 
concerns a young man who probably 
anticipated her by a few years, though 
some have assumed that Aesopus im- 
itated Cleopatra.- There always is a 
tendency to suppose that the lesser 
imitated the greater rather then vice 
versa, an assumption not always valid. 
The friendship of Antony and Cleopatra 
lasted from 41 to 31 B.c. It might be 
thought that the pearl episode took 
place at the very beginning of their 
acquaintance in 41, for Athenaeus, quot- 
ing Socrates of Rhodes (who apparently 
lived in the time of Augustus), de- 
scribes the elaborate banquets that 
Cleopatra gave Antony and his friends 
when they first met,*® and the splendid 
gold service which the guests were in- 
vited to take away with them, but says 
nothing about the pearls. Yet the pres- 
ence of L. Munatius Plancus at the 
pearl dinner probably indicates a date 
after 34 and before 32, at which time 
Plancus deserted Antony and returned 
to Rome.* One is almost tempted to 
conjecture that Cleopatra had just read, 
or had heard a reading of, Horace’s 
poem, which, as I have said, was writ- 
ten about 33 B.c. 

The young Aesopus was giving Cicero 
some anxiety in the year 47 because 
of his bad influence on Cicero’s son- 
in-law Dolabella (Att. 11. 15. 3). The 
two were friendly rivals for the favors 
of Metella, the lady with the pearl. It 
is to this period that I should be in- 
clined to attribute the story. Valerius 
Maximus, writing in the reign of Ti- 
berius, repeats the tale in brief form 
(9. 1. 2). The young Aesopus, he says, 
quickly ran through his inheritance by 
serving expensive songbirds instead of 
figpeckers and by splashing into his 
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drinks pearls of great 
had been dissolved in vinegar. 
too tells the story just after the Cle. 
patra tale and specifically awards pre. 
cedence to the actor’s wild son 
Aesopus, says Pliny, not only had th 
honor of beating Cleopatra to the dray. 
ing of a pearl from a lady’s ear and 
dissolving it but he did not resort t 
a wager to make it a better story (ac. 
tually Pliny says ‘“‘to make it a more 
regal ,act’’). Aesopus’ motive, accord. 
ing to Pliny, was to see what pearl 
tasted like. Being a jolly good fellow 
he shared his pearls with his dinner 
guests, as he apparently shared his 
ladies. Perhaps Dolabella was one of 
those who swallowed a _ pearl a 
Aesopus’ table. As for Metella, Pliny 
completely ignores her. 

A third pearl swallower is named by 
Suetonius, none other than the Empero 
Caligula (Calig. 37). We are told that 
this emperor bathed in hot and cold 
perfumes, swallowed precious pearls 
dissolved in vinegar, served his dinner 
guests with bread and meat of gold 
saying that one must be either econon- 
ical or Caesar, frugi hominem esse 

. aut Caesarem. Perhaps this is the 
source of Caesar Borgia’s famous 
motto, aut Caesar aut nihil, often mis 
quoted as aut Caesar aut nullus. 

A trio then of similar tales. I might 
add two brief allusions to dissolving 
pearls, though nothing is said abou 
drinking them down. Pausanias, th 
Greek writer of the second centur 
A.D., in discussing the power of a cer 
tain waterfall to break up glass, stone 
and other substances, casually remark: 
that vinegar possesses the property 
destroying pearls, and that the die 
mond, hardest of stones, is melted awa} 
by the blood of a billy goat. It woul 
seem that our story is here in rathe 
disreputable company as far as truth 
fulness is concerned. Vitruvius, th 
writer on architecture who lived in thé 
age of Augustus, also tells of the prop 
erties of certain waters (8. 3. 181) 
There are some springs, he says, whos 
waters are so acid that they can brea 
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up stones in the bladder. The acidity, 
he adds, is derived from the soil. How 
this sort of action can happen may be 
seen from an experiment, he continues. 
Leave an egg in vinegar for some time 
and its shell will soften and dissolve. 
Lead and copper also are affected by 
vinegar. So too a pearl. This very brief 
statement seems to be, at least in part, 
in good scientific company. Was Vitru- 
vius thinking of the Aesopus or Cleo- 
patra story or did he derive his infor- 
mation from another source? Pliny too 
tells about the softening of eggs by 
vinegar to the extent that they can be 
drawn through a finger ring (10. 167). 
That trick is better than Columbus’. 


Are these stories true? The attitude 
of scholars toward them has varied as 
scientific and philological methods 
(which I consider akin, if not identical) 
have developed. The older commenta- 
tors of our classical texts and many 
newer Ones are silent as to the credi- 
bility of the tales and appear to accept 
them at face value; for example, such 
late nineteenth-century and twentieth- 
century editors of Horace as Wickham, 
Lejay, Rolfe, Greenough, and others 
down to Villeneuve’s translation of 1946, 
in which he comments on the story, 
citing Pliny, but says nothing about its 
truth or falsity. Other editors simply 
say that pearls are not soluble in vine- 
gar, 


The wave of skepticism that followed 
inthe wake of scientific progress in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
gradually demolished many popular 
beliefs and old tales. Some scholars 
accepted nothing that was not capable 
of scientific proof. The effect of this 
change in point of view was reflected 
in the reaction to our three tales. In 
his life of Cleopatra, Stahr held that 
the whole story about her pearls was 
hardly more than a folk tale and he ar- 
gued that the application of the story 
to Aesopus increases our suspicions.* 
I don’t follow his reasoning there. 
Kiessling in his first edition of Horace’s 
Satires, Morris, Mueller, and others say 
‘imply that pearls are not soluble in 


vinegar. Rackham in his Loeb transla- 
tion of Pliny (1940) notes: ‘‘No such 
vinegar exists; Cleopatra no doubt 
swallowed the pearl in vinegar know- 
ing that it could be recovered later.”’ 
H. N. Wethered in his book on The 
Mind of the Ancient World (1937) re- 
marks that “it seems a pity for the 
sake of the story that pearls do not 
dissolve in ordinary vinegar.’’® 

Within the memory of many of us the 
skeptical assault on traditions, beliefs, 
old wives’ tales, and so on began to 
give way before a reaction towards at 
least partial credence. In some cases 
this resulted from discoveries of one 
sort or another. If the poet Homer 
never existed then there must have 
been another poet by the same name. 
Such at least seems to be the position 
of some scholars today. Herodotus, once 
almost regarded as the prince of liars 
in some circles, has been vindicated 
on more than one count. Not all the 
stories about the early Roman kings 
are any longer regarded as pure fic: 
tion. So with our tales. It was Ludwig 
Friedlander, author of the celebrated 
and authoritative Darstellungen aus der 
Sittengeschichte Roms, translated into 
English under the title Roman Life and 
Manners under the Early Empire, who 
asked a chemist to experiment with 
pearls and vinegar. The following is the 
report made by the chemist, Prof. C. 
Grabe, as it appeared first in the fifth 
edition of Friedlander’s book in 1881:7 


A 5 per cent solution of acetic acid, equiv- 
alent in acidity to a strong vinegar, when 
used cold, dissolves pearls very slowly; sev- 
eral hours are required to make them dis- 
appear. Boiling immediately induces a 
fairly strong development of carbonic acid, 
and after 8-15 minutes small pearls are dis- 
solved. A 3 per cent solution acts in al- 
most the same way, but the effect is notice- 
ably slower with a 1 per cent solution. The 
pearls are dissolved more quickly if the 
liquid is boiled or agitated; by these means 
the bubbles of carbonic acid, which are 
evolved and hinder the contact of the liquid 
with the pearls, are removed. Vinegar pro- 
duced by fermentation contains from 2% 
to 8 per cent of acetic acid. 


Perhaps Friedlander was led to ask 
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the chemist to conduct the experiment 
by the words of C. W. King in The 
Natural History of Precious Stones and 
of the Precious Metals, which he 
quotes: 


It is unfortunate for this good story, that 
no acid the human stomach can endure is 
capable of dissolving a Pearl even after a 
long maceration in it. Barbot has found by 
actual experiment, that one layer was re- 
duced to a jelly, whilst the next beneath 
was completely unaffected. No doubt the 
wily Egyptian swallowed her Pearl safe 
and sound, and in some more agreeable 
potation than vinegar, secure of its ulti- 
mate recovery uninjured; and invented the 
story of its complete and instantaneous dis- 
solution. 


At first sight the report of Grabe as 
quoted by Friedlander is contradicted 
by a statement in a book entitled The 
Book of the Pearl. The History, Art, 
Science and Industry of the Queen of 
Gems by G. F. Kunz and C. H. Steven- 
son.? Dr. Kunz, who appears not to 
have seen Friedlander’s book,!° wrote: 


Pearls are affected by acids and fetid gases, 
and may be calcined on exposure to heat. 
Their solubility in vinegar was referred to 
by the Roman architect Vitruvius and also 
by Pausanias ... ; but it seems that there 
could be little foundation for Pliny’s well- 
known anecdote in which Cleopatra is cred- 
ited with dissolving a magnificent pear] in 
vinegar and drinking it. .. . It is no more 
easy to dissolve a pear! in vinegar than it 
is to dissolve a pearl button—for the com- 
position is similar, and one may easily 
experiment for himself as to the difficulty 
in doing this. Not only does it take many 
days to dissolve in cold vinegar the mineral 
elements of a pearl of fair size, but even 
with boiling vinegar it requires several 
hours to extract the mineral matter from 
a pearl 4 to 5 grains in weight, the acid 
penetrating to the interior very slowly. And 
in neither case can the pearl be made to 
disappear, for even after the carbonate of 
lime has dissolved, the organic matrix of 
animal matter—which is insoluble in vine- 
gar—retains almost the identical shape. 
size and appearance as before. If the pearl 
is first pulverized, it becomes readily solu- 
ble in vinegar, and might be thus drunk as 
a lover’s potion, but it would scarcely 
prove a bonne bouche. 


To summarize, Grabe says that a 


small pearl] is dissolved in boiling vine. 
gar in 8-15 minutes; Kunz maintain; 
that it takes several hours to dissolve 
a pearl of fair size. The size of the 
pearl is obviously an important factor 
If we allow for this difference the two 
scholars are in essential agreement 
that pearls can be at least partialh 
dissolved in vinegar. Dr. Kunz was 
vice-president and gem expert of Tif. 
fany’s of New York for many year 
and the author of several other books 
besides the one quoted. I happened t 
meet him years ago and told him of 
my views on the Cleopatra story. He 
displayed great interest and insisted on 
sending me a box of pearls to experi. 
ment with. I hasten to add that the 
were fresh-water pearls of irregular 
shape and of no value in the pearl 
market. Until a short time ago, m 
attempts at experimentation had been 
desultory and inconclusive. It obviously 
took a long time for pearls to dissolve 
in cold vinegar. Still it was possible to 
see in my experiments that something 
was happening, as bubbles (of carbonic 
acid) were rising to the top. In one 
experiment with cold cider vinegar of 
unknown strength no appreciable loss 
occurred in six hours. On experiments 
lasting longer the vinegar dried out 
without affecting the pearl. I also ex- 
perimented with an eggshell to test 
Vitruvius’ statement. Finding a bottle 
of Heinz’s cider vinegar in the kitchen 
cupboard, labeled as having 5 per cent 
acidity, I tried that. After boiling the 
shell for five minutes no change was 
obvious, but after 25 minutes, only the 
inner skin of the shell was left. When 
I boiled a pearl for 33 minutes the 
vinegar boiled off while I was reat: 
ing a detective story. I can still smell 
that vinegar. The pearl seemed not to 
be affected, though I thought it looked 
a trifle peaked. Finally, under the 
stress of preparing a lecture on the sub 
ject, I did what I had planned to do for 
vears, conduct a proper exveriment in 
a chemistry laboratory. Through the 
kindness of some colleagues in the 
Chemistry Department the experiment 
was set up. We used two small pearls 
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in 5 per cent and 8 per cent boiling 
acetic acid, which is the percentage in 
natural fermented vinegars, two in 5 
per cent and 8 per cent acetic acid at 
rom temperature, two larger ones 
under the same conditions, and two 
small ones that had been reduced to 
a powder. The pearls were easily pul- 
verized With a pestle in a mortar, no 
doubt the method the ancients used, 
and the powder dissolved in cold acetic 
acid in ten minutes, except for a slight 
amount of organic matter. After 200 
minutes the boiled whole pearls were 
92 per cent and 88 per cent dissolved 
After 20 hours the cold pearls were 
dissolved to the extent of 23 to 36 per 
cent. In two out of three experiments 
the stronger acid caused a greater 
amount of dissolution, as was to be ex- 
pected.11 It should be said in Cleo- 
patra’s favor that Egyptian vinegar 
was noted for its strength.12 Some 
wine vinegars contain as much as 8 
per cent acetic acid. Perhaps this 
paper should be called ‘‘Cleopatra’s 
Vinegar’’ instead of ‘‘Cleopatra’s 
Pearls,” but for obvious reasons the 
latter is preferable. 

In any case, it is clear that the story 
about Cleopatra could not be true in 
its literal sense, though there is truth 
init. Pearls don’t dissolve instantly like 
pills. They don’t act as fast as some 
headache remedies today. But I don’t 
think that is of much importance. I 
am concerned with a mystery so slight 
that no one seems to have thought of it 
but me. Perhaps there is no mystery 
and the fault is mine, but I comfort 
myself with the thought that the detec- 
tive sees mysteries and clues that most 
people overlook. As in a detective story 
the author overemphasizes a minor 
point and minimizes one of major sig- 
nificance so as to mislead the reader, 
0 in this problem scholars have been 
so much concerned with the question 
whether pearls can be completely and 
quickly dissolved in vinegar that they 
have overlooked the really essential 
point. I asked myself this question: 
Why did people dissolve, or try to dis- 
solve, pearls in vinegar? Where did 


they ever get the idea that it could be 
done and why did they want to do it? 
Perhaps for the sake of mere extrava- 
gance, you say. That does not satisfy 
me. Why not throw the pearl or its 
equivalent in money in the sewer or 
the river, as Horace suggests, or just 
swallow it whole? Horace implies that 
there is a difference. How is Aesopus 
any saner. he asks, than the man who 
throws a fortune into the sewer? Ob- 
viously most Romans would consider 
the man crazy who threw money into 
a sewer but these same Romans would 
not consider Aesopus crazy. Further- 
more, the reason that Horace gives for 
the act, namely that Aesopus wanted 
to swallow a fortune at one gulp, is not 
Aesopus’ reason but Horace’s, as the 
word scilicet, which means ‘“‘appar- 
ently,’’ shows. Another point: Valerius 
Maximus, you will recall, in speaking 
of Aesopus, couples the pear! story with 
this same spendthrift’s custom of serv- 
ing expensive songbirds at his ban- 
quets. We can see a sort of logic in 
this: if ordinary birds are good to eat, 
then more expensive birds ought to be 
better. The more it costs the better 
it tastes. That, I am sure, is the princi- 
ple that many customers follow today, 
and canny dealers know it. Elsewhere 
Horace makes fun of those who put 
peacocks on the dinner menu. Take off 
their feathers, which you cannot eat, 
he says, and they are just ordinary 
fowl; they are, as a matter of fact, 
tougher. Again, however, the point is 
that you have an expensive rarity, a 
rara avis, as Horace calls it. Some 
years ago the rich widow of an Amer- 
ican brewer made the headlines by 
serving roast peacock to her guests at 
her villa in Rome. The old American 
version of this sort of extravagance is 
lighting a cigar with a five or ten- 
dollar bill. For the benefit of the 
younger readers of this paper let me 
say that this did not, at least originally, 
mean lighting the bill with a match 
and then lighting the cigar. The prac- 
tice goes back to the time before strik- 
ing matches existed. One took a piece 
of paper and lighted it at the stove or 
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the fireplace. A five-dollar bill served 
as the piece of paper for the show-offs. 
I do not believe that anyone was ever 
put in an insane asylum for using five- 
dollar bills in this way, but I suspect 
that if a person were to make a bon- 
fire of a number of greenbacks he 
would have a hard time keeping out of 
a mental institution. All this indicates 
that there must be something back of 
the pearl story, that the pearl was to 
X what the five-dollar bill was to a 
scrap of newspaper. Note too that Va- 
lerius Maximus states that Aesopus put 
the dissolved pearl] in his wine. Those 
of you who are willing to accept my 
view that the question of why the Rom- 
ans wanted to dissolve pearls is much 
more important than whether they suc- 
ceeded perhaps have already antici- 
pated my next remarks. 


Of what stuff is a pearl made? Car- 
bonate of lime for the most part, 91.72 
per cent to be exact, the same stuff 
that is in the oyster shell. But did the 
ancients know what pearls were made 
of and did they know the virtues of 
lime? The answer to both questions is 
‘*Yes.’’ The word concha meant ‘“‘oys- 
ter’? or ‘‘shell’’ or ‘‘pearl.’’ This is not 
of itself proof that the ancients realized 
that the pearl and the she!l were made 
of the same substance, but it helps. It 
recalls our expression ‘‘pearl button,’’ 
when we mean “‘shell button,’’ or 
‘‘mother-of-pearl button.’’ The idea that 
the shell is the mother of the pearl 
goes back to antiquity. Pliny attrib- 
utes just such an origin to pearls, giv- 
ing a fanciful account of their concep- 
tion and birth (9. 107). Pearls, he says. 
are the offspring of shells (partum con- 
charum esse margaritas). Though I 
have found no specific statement in 
ancient writers that shells consisted of 
lime, we do have evidence that shells 
were used like other forms of lime. 

The ancients added many substances 
to wine as antacids or preservatives or 
both. To quote but one writer on this 
point, Pliny (14. 120 ff.), gypsum (cal- 
cium sulphate) and lime were favorite 
wine preservatives in Africa; in 
Greece, potter’s clay (argilla), marble 
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(i.e., lime), salt, and sea-water; ip 
Italy, pine pitch and resin, wine lees. 
and vinegar. We have a Greek work 
known as the Geoponikd, a treatise on 
agriculture of the tenth century but 
consisting merely of selections from a 
book by the sixth-century writer Cassi. 
anus Bassus. A chapter on wine pre 
servatives (7. 12) is taken from a stil] 
earlier writer of unknown date named 
Fronto. He says that some persons bum 
the shells of shellfish and _triturate 
them, i.e., pound them into a fine pov. 
der; this they put into the wine. 


Lime was also widely used as an ant- 
acid in medical practice, as Pliny tells 
us (36. 180) and as we can judge from 
its frequent recurrence in medical 
treatises. We used to give lime-water 
to our babies, though I believe that this 
treatment has gone out of fashion and 
that Coca-Cola is the proper substitute 
At any rate, lime was the ancient 
equivalent of bicarbonate of soda, Alke- 
selzer, or whatever your favorite alke- 
lizer may be. 

The answer to the question that 
puzzled me about the pearls came te 
me when I read about betel chewing in 
the Orient. The betel nut and betel lea 
(related to the black pepper plant) ar 
extremely sharp and biting. As a par 
tial antacid, shell lime is chewed along 
with the nut and the leaf, but peopl 
who can afford it use pearl lime. | 
said earlier in this paper that the dis 
solved pearl was to X what the five 
dollar bill was to a scrap of new: 
paper. We have now, I believe, discov- 
ered the identity of X, namely comma 
shell lime. 

In these days of intensive radio aé- 
vertising you don’t need to be remindei 
that after the prodigious eating an 
drinking bouts in which Antony ant 
Cleopatra engaged it was time to alka: 
lize, to prevent the discomforts of acié 
indigestion. Cleopatra had the righ 
prescription, calcium carbonate, bi! 
queen that she was, she would n0 
think of using the ordinary stuff the 
sold at the ancient equivalent of é 
dozen tablets for a dime, cheaper * 
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you buy the large economy size. To my 
mind, it makes no difference how 
slowly pearls are dissolved by acetic 
acid without previous pulverization, or 
whether they can be dissolved at all. 
The important point is that the ancients 
had reason te believe that they could 
be and that when dissolved they had 
a more or less useful function to per- 
form. It might be legitimate to inquire 
which of two men is the crazier, the 
one who spends a half-million on a 
pearl or the one who swallows it. Per- 
haps they should have adjoining rooms 
in the same institution. 


I have found no mention of the pul- 
verization of pearls in ancient Greece 
and Rome but I am sure that this prac- 
tice must have been followed. No one 
questions the speedy dissolution of pow- 
dered pearls when put into vinegar. 
The Greeks and Romans got not only 
their pearls from the Orient, especially 
India, after Alexander’s expedition to 
that land, but also the knowledge of 
their efficacy as an antacid. The very 
word for pearl in Greek, margarités, 
is a Sanskrit loanword. Latin marga- 
rita is of course from the Greek, and 
any girl named Margaret is naturally 
a pearl. Pulverized pearls were em- 
ployed medicinally at a very early pe- 
riod in India, as they still are, as well 
as in China and elsewhere throughout 
the Far East. Of course the pearls are 
usually of no great value. 


It may be that you have been itching 
to interrupt and to tell me that there 
isa rich store of mediaeval and modern 
parallels to substantiate my case. True, 
but I wanted to prove it not by the 
anthropological or Golden Bough com- 
parative method, which can (and often 
does) lead one astray, but by the testi- 
mony of the ancients themselves. Com- 
ing down through the ages, we can 
stop for only a few examples of the 
continued interest in the medicinal 
value of pearls. In the thirteenth cen- 
‘ury both Albertus Magnus and Alfonso 
X of Castille prescribe powdered pearls 
for various diseases.13 In the seven- 
teenth century Francis Bacon says 
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that: ‘‘Pearls are taken, either in a 
fine powder or in a kind of paste or 
solution made by the juice of very sour 
lemons;’’ and speaking of Bacon, we 
might add that Shakespeare has these 
lines in Hamlet (V, 2): 


The king shall drink to Hamlet’s better 
breath; 
And in the cup an union shall he throw. 


This is a literary rather than a contem- 
porary allusion, for the word ‘‘union’’ 
is a direct borrowing from Latin unio, 
the word that Pliny applies to Cleo- 
patra’s pearl. As Pliny says, this word, 
in the sense of ‘‘unique,’’ was given to 
an unusually large pearl. Incidentally, 
that is the most by way of comment 
that I found in the few commentaries 
on Hamlet I examined — no statement 
whatever on the reason for putting 
pearls in wine. The word unio came 
to be applied also to onions, whence our 
name for that odorifercus vegetable, 
the poor man’s pearl, I suppose. ‘‘Pear] 
onions’’ is one of the many etymological 
tautologies in the English language, 
like ‘“‘long-distance telephone,’’ ‘‘sym- 
phony concert,’”’ and ‘“‘head of cab- 
bage.”’ (It has been suggested to me 
that the onion in the martini is a sub- 
stitute for the wnio in the wine; etymo- 
logically, at least, that surmise is cor- 
rect.) But to return to Shakespeare for 
a moment, he was probably aware of 
the reason for putting pearls into wine. 
At least he has Falstaff say in King 
Henry IV, Part I (II, 4): ‘‘You rogue, 
here’s lime in this sack too’’; of course 
he means the wine called sack. 

We are told that an English merchant 
powdered a pearl worth 15,000 pounds 
and drank it off in wine as a toast to 
Queen Elizabeth I. I cannot imagine 
such a toast being drunk to the second 
Elizabeth. Times have changed in Mer- 
rie England. 

Many other allusions could be added. 
Let me end this recital by referring to 
two quite dissimilar books of quite un- 
equal authority. My colleague, Loren 
MacKinney, in his Early Medieval 
Medicine, relates that pearls dissolved 
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in vinegar were given to Charles II of 
England; pearls were administered to 
Charles’ wife Catherine according to a 
book of which you may have heard; 
it is entitled Forever Amber. 

But to return to the ancient stories 
for a moment. Valerius Maximus states 
that the pearl that was dissolved in 
vinegar was put into wine. That would 
be the expected medical procedure. 
Even the word he uses, aspergere, 
seems to be the technical term of phy- 
sicians, to judge from the frequency of 
its appearance in writers on medicine 
such as Pliny, Celsus, and especially 
Caelius Aurelianus. It is applied to the 
addition of a liquid drop by drop and 
to the sprinkling of a powder. Valerius 
was aware, I believe, that Cleopatra’s 
pearl was that rich girl’s substitute 
for plain lime powder. Perhaps even 
Valerius’ entire phrase, potionibus 
aspergere, is technical, for it occurs 
in Celsus (4. 8. 4). Even Pliny, whose 
story has several incredible features 
in it, uses one significant word to which 
I called your attention: tabes, ‘‘slush,’’ 
into which the pearl was dissolved. I 
quoted Barbot as saying that one layer 
was reduced to a jelly. Bacon mentions 
a kind of paste. A_ sixteenth-century 
physician, Anselm de Boot, speaks of 
a milky and turbid solution. Apparently 
these descriptions refer to the bubbles 
attached to the surface of the pearl or 
to the bits of organic matter that sep- 
arate from it. 

It may not be out of order to discuss 
briefly several related matters. As has 
been said, sea water is listed several 
times among the preservatives added 
to wine. Hence Wethered’s suggestion 
seems to me absurd that foreign wines 
were seasoned with salt water because 
of their excessive sweetness.1+ It would 
take a lot of salt to do that. Besides, 
salt brings out the sweetness, as I have 
been told by an excellent cook. I think 
a passage in Horace may be explained 
more satisfactorily than it has been 
by remembering the reason for adding 
salt water. In his last satire Horace 
describes a dinner given by a rich 
parvenu. The food and service are the 


finest that money can buy, but the din. 
ner is spoiled for the guests by the 
host’s continuous remarks about the 
choice quality of the food and drink 
Among the fine wines that are served 
is one from the Greek island of Chios, 
‘‘without sea water”’ (2. 8. 15). It would 
be amusing to retail all the interpre. 
tations that have been offered of this 
short and simple phrase. To me it 
means that Chian wine imported into 
Italy without the addition of sea water 
would, if it remained drinkable, be q 
great rarity and therefore very expen- 
sive. It’s like buying an edible canned 
food today to which a preservative has 
not been added. Some Italians did not 
like the salted Greek wine, others ae- 
quired a taste for it. That explains why 
old Cato gives us a recipe for making 
Greek wine (Agric. 24). It is very sim- 
ple: just add a certain amount of salt 
or of sea water. In the same way most 
Americans prefer salted to unsalted 
butter, though originally the salt was 
introduced merely as a_ preservative. 
Continental Europeans prefer the u- 
salted variety. And it seems that we 
are becoming more and more fond of 
chemically treated foods of all kinds. 
I have spoken of the use of resin asa 
preservative. Many Greeks today prefer 
retsinato, a resined wine unpalatable 
to most non-Greeks. Originally the pur- 
pose was merely to prevent the wine 
from spoiling. The practice of adding 
resin was introduced from Italy, where 
it was common in antiquity but has 
since disappeared. The Greek word too 
is borrowed from Italian, in which it 
no longer is used. So we have a curious 
reversal, a non-tragic peripety, so to 
speak, in which some ancient Romans 
preferred vinum Graecum, with its 
salty taste, and modern Greeks prefer! 
the Roman wine, with its resin. 
Another famous story in which 
vinegar plays a part deserves passing 
mention here. Livy tells the tale, you 
recall, of Hannibal and his tribule 
tions in crossing the Alps. Finally he 
came to a place where there was sheet 
rock and no road. So he had his soldiers 
gather firewood, build a huge fire on 
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the rock, and then pour vinegar on it. 
This made the rock split and disinte- 
grate. The passage has engaged the at- 
tention of scores of scholars, and even 
ex-president Hoover. Again the story 
cannot be true in too literal a sense. 
True it is that heated rock will split 
when anything cold, even water, is 
poured on it. But if the rock was lime- 
stone, the vinegar might have pro- 
duced better results than water. The 
story, whatever truth there may be in 
it, shows awareness of the fact that 
limestone can be dissolved in vine- 
gar.15 The Cleopatra and Hannibal 
stories spring from the same source, 
the knowledge that limestone and 
marble, mother-of-pearl and pearls, 
produce carbonate of lime, and that 
they can be dissolved by vinegar, es- 
pecially if they are first crushed. 

Let us return to Cleopatra for a final 
word to illustrate two points: the wide 
familiarity with the story of her pearls 
and the amazing number of ways in 
which this tale has been misunder- 
stood. A few years ago an advertise- 
ment appeared regularly in many North 
Carolina newspapers and no doubt in 
others under this headline: ‘‘Could Cleo- 
patra Drink a Pearl with Stomach 
Ulcer Pains?’’ (For the benefit of any 
teacher of English composition who 
may read this, I should note that it 
isn’t the pear) that has the stomach 
pains; this is just another example of 
the “carved, or piano, legs’’ usage.) 
The advertisement continues in this 
fashion: ‘‘An intriguing story of Cleo- 
patra is the one where an admirer 
praised the beauty of two of her pearls, 
whereupon she dropped one into a glass 


of wine and drank it. She would hardly 
have done this had she suffered after- 
eating pains,”’ etc., etc. The contrary 
is true: if the pearl was not dissolved 
it would have no effect whatever; if 
it was, it would do just about as much 
good as the medicine that was. ad- 
vertised. That, at least, is my story. 

Fortunately this paper will be read 
by college and high-school teachers 
with modest incomes. Accordingly I 
have no fear that I have led any of you 
into the temptation of emulating Cleo- 
patra and her pearlcasting. 

University of North Carolina 


NoTES 


1 He twice quotes from the same book of Pliny 
just before telling the story (3. 15. 10; and 16. 5). 

2 E.g., Lejay in his edition of the Satires. 

3 Athenaeus 4. 147e-148. 

4#Cf. R. Hanslik in RE, vol. 16 (1935) 545; 
Ronald Syme, The Roman Revolution (Oxford, 
1939) p. 281. 

'A. Stahr, Cleopatra (1864) p. 98. 

6 (London, 1937) p: 99. 

7 Vol. 3, p. 145, repeated in the sixth edition, vol. 
3 (1890) p. 161. I quote from the English transla- 
tion, vol. 4 (1903) p. 276. 

8 (Cambridge, 1867) p. 273. 

2 (New York, 1928) p. 55. 

10In general, scholars have ignored cr over- 
looked Friedlander’s discussion. An exception is 
Kiessling, who in his first edition of Horace’s 
Satires (1886) calls these stories about Aesopus 
and Cleopatra fictitious on the ground that pearls 
do not dissolve in vinegar. In the third edition 
(1906) he says just the opposite. 

11 Full details of the experiment are available 
for anyone who is interested. 

12 The scholia on Juvenal 13. 85 call Egyptian 
vinegar ‘‘forti.’’ Cicero (in Nonius 240 M) con- 
trasts Egyptian vinegar with Hymettan honey. 
Martial (13. 122) says that Egyptian vinegar was 
more expensive than the wine from which it was 
made, obviously because it was stronger than 
other vinegars. Cf. Pliny, N. H. 14. 103; Athenaeus 
2. 67c. 

18 These and most of the following references 
are taken from Kunz, The Book of the Pearl, 
pp. 311 ff. 

14 The Mind, p. 147. 

15 Cf. E. T. Sage in CW 16 (1922) 73. 
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WITH THE COLLEGES 

The sensational increases in Latin enroll- 
ments reported this year by many high- 
school teachers seem to be reaching some 
of the colleges, too, from rather casual in- 
formation arriving in roundabout ways: 


“This term is the first within the mem- 
ory of any of us that the whole department 
(13 members) is in residence, and in addi- 
tion Palmer Bovie is commuting down from 


Barnard and teaching in a couple of 
courses, and Ben Merritt and Homer 
Thompson at the Institute for Advanced 


Study, and Louis West, the curator of 
coins, are also giving graduate courses.”’ 
(Frank C. Bourne, Princeton University.) 


‘“‘There are ten Latin majors in the fresh- 
man class at Montclair this year. That be- 
gins to approach normal but the need for 
replacements in the classrooms will be- 
come even greater so you (H.S. Teachers) 
must send more to all the colleges to study 
Latin, not merely to meet language re- 
quirements or for cultural reasons only— 
as a part of general education—but for 
specialization, professionalization, and re- 
search. Send them up!” (Carolyn Bock, 
Montclair Teachers College.) 


“Sorrowfully I read (Education, Aug. 27) 
that the ultimate purpose of the Vergilian 
Society of America is ‘to restore the dwind- 
ling prestige of the classics in U.S. schools.’ 
So far is it from dwindling that the pres- 
tige of the classics is now still greater than 
that of any other foreign language in this 
country. 


“The enrollment in beginning Latin at 
Baylor University has increased in the fol- 
lowing progression during the past five 
years: 1951, 28; 1952, 42; 1953, 65; 1954, 87; 
and 1955, 146. During the same period we 
have had more than 100 students enrolled 
in beginning Greek every year.” (Roy F. 
Butler, Waco, Texas.) 

‘We have 45 in first-year Latin, 16 in the 
second-year Latin, and 59 in the bridge 
course for those with two years of Latin 
in high school. Best of all, our Latin 81, 
which is for people with four years of Latin 
in high school, or graduates of our own 
elementary courses, has 25. The usual en- 
rollment runs about 8.’’ (Waldo Sweet, Uni- 
versity of Michigan.) 


ST. PETER’S COLLEGE 

An interesting program for the year is pro- 
posed by the Classics Club students of St 
Peter’s College in New Jersey. They have 
divided into two groups, the Philologists 
and the Humanists. ‘““‘The former will study 
Greek and Roman literature in the original 
They have chosen Virgil’s Aeneid, The Hu- 
manists will study the translation of class- 
ical works, and have selected the tragic 
suffering in Greek and Roman literature 
as their theme. While the two groups func- 
tion separately, they will jointly sponsor 
films, lectures, symposia. The Club plans 
to form a chapter of the national under- 
graduate classical fraternity, Eta Sigma 
Phi.” 


REINSTATEMENT OF ADVANCED LATIN 
GERTRUDE MALZ 

The increase in the number of 3rd and 4th 
year Latin students at E. C. Glass High 
School, Lynchburg, Va., from 26 last year 
to 39 at present has made necessary the 
reinstatement of two sections of advanced 
Latin. Both classes are reading Vergil un- 
der the instruction of Miss Lucile Cox, who 
held the John White Scholarship at the 1956 
summer session of the American School of 
Classical Studies in Athens. The Latin stu- 
dents of the high school made an excellent 


record in the Virginia Latin Tournament 
last spring, winning three first places in 
Class A, which consists of city public 


schools with an enrollment of over 1,500 

One of the winners was a boy who with a 

grade of 97 tied for the cup which is 

awarded to the student in first-year Latin 

making the highest grade in the state. 
Sweet Briar College 


GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY 

CONNECTICUT SECTION 

Among several interesting reports of fall 
classical meetings coming to our desk, the 
one about the Connecticut meeting merits 
special mention. This section of CANE held 
its first meeting in May, 1906, at Wesleyan 
University, with Professor E. P. Morris of 
Yale as chairman. A copy of the program 
was carried in CJ 2 (1906) 32, and should 
interest our readers: 


“The Aim in Teaching Virgil’’ (Miss Cole, 
Hartford). 
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OCTOBER 


“Homeric Cosmology and Geography” 
(Professor Seymour, Yale Univ.) 

“What Should Be Accomplished in First- 
Year Latin?’’ (Miss Lincoln, Middle- 
town). 

“Qualitative Change in pre-Socratic Phil- 
osophy’’ (Professor Heidel, Wesleyan 


Univ.) 
“The Teaching of Latin Composition’’ 
(Mr. Moulton, Hartford, and Mr. 


Barss, Hotchkiss School). 

“What Part May the Lantern Wisely Play 
in Classical Instruction?’’ (Professor 
Harrington, Wesleyan Univ.) 

“How Much Greek Composition Is Ad- 
visable in a College Preparatory 
Course?’’ (Mr. Morrison, Hartford). 

The anniversary meeting was held Oc- 

tober 13, 1956 at Yale, where the following 
program was presented: 

“The State of Mycenaean Studies” 
fessor E. L. Bennett, Yale Univ.) 

“Psychoanalysis and the Classics’’ (Pro- 
fessor N. O. Brown, Wesleyan Univ.) 

“Homeric Recitations in the Light of 


(Pro- 


Recitations of Balkan Oral Poets’’ 
(Professor J. A. Notopoulos, Trinity 
College). 

“Report of 1956 State Latin Contest’’ 
(Mary A. Barrett, Torrington High 
School). 


“East Meets West in the Ancient Medi- 
terranean,’”’ Illustrated (A. Elizabeth 
Chase, Docent, Yale University Art 
Gallery). 


Edith A. Plumb of Bulkeley H.S., Hart- 
ford, was responsible for the research of 
material for the golden booklet. It was 
dedicated—in Latin—to ‘‘Miss Frances T. 
Nejako, teacher of the classics at Middle- 
town High School for 47 years, in recogni- 
tion of her tireless efforts for the Connecti- 
cut Section from 1917 to 1945.’’ 


Anita Flannigan, West Haven, in com- 
menting upon the meeting, wrote, ‘“‘At the 
luncheon on the day of the meeting, rem- 
iniseences were heard from Professors 
George L. Hendrickson, Henry M. Hubbell, 
and Clarence Mendell. Greetings were sent 
by Dr. Frank S. Bunnell and Ernest Coffin. 
The Latin dedication to Miss Nejako was 
written by Goodwin Beach of Hartford. 


“Miss Plumb also has prepared a scrap- 
book with copies, photostats, or actual pro- 
grams of every meeting since 1906. We 
are still in the dark about 1909, 1910, and 
191. The CJ was wonderful for research 
work but we can find no record for those 
years,”’ 
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OCTOBER MEETINGS 

Programs of the two-day conferences held 
by the Kentucky Classical Association and 
by the Ohio Conference indicate that Octo- 
ber is one of the most popular months for 
state conventions. Both of these listed pa- 
pers which made for well-balanced pro- 
grams, and which, we hope, will be avail- 
able for excerpting. 

Elizabeth Kelhofer of Chillicothe, says of 
the Ohio meeting, ‘‘Mrs. Robinson’s paper 
was very interesting, and the section about 
the training of athletes furnished an inter- 
esting modern comparison. Louise Lincoln, 
Eastmoor H.S., Columbus, gave her ‘‘Meta- 
morphosis of Hades’’ in the style of a dra- 
matic reading, which Latin Clubs might 
find very entertaining.’’ (Among many other 
good papers these were pointed out as 
useful for H.S. groups.) 

Lula Margetis of Joliet, on the Illinois 
meeting: ‘‘Last Saturday we heard and 
saw the beautiful slides of Gertrude Smith. 
She spent six months in Greece, the is- 
lands, Italy, Egypt, and Istanbul! It made 
us want to go and never return!”’ 

Elfrieda Frank of Texas Technological 
College reports the first conference of West 
Texas Latin teachers, held at Texas Tech 
in Lubbock. ‘‘Mrs. R. P. Johnson gave a 
demonstration of the use of audio-visual 
aids. The teachers held a roundtable dis- 
cussion of common problems: 1. Continuity 
in H.S. and College Latin. 2. The possible 
need for changing the content of second- 
year Latin. 3. Textbooks for adoption. 4. 
How to bridge the gap between Latin I 
and Latin II. 5. An adequate club program. 
6. The advisability of membership in JCL. 

Minnesota and Wisconsin Latin teachers 
also reported fall programs. 


To See Ourselves 


From time to time we hope to publish 
papers (from within and without our own 
ranks) which challenge us as Classics 
teachers to justify or to change our atti- 
tudes. “‘Dies Irae’ is one of a series. 
We hope our readers will reply to some 
of the questions it raises. 


DIES IRAE — 1956 
LORRAINE STRASHEIM 

{Excerpts from a paper read at CAMWS 
in Lexington. The author comments, ‘This 
is not the scholarly sort of paper usually 
presented at meetings of this kind. Because 
of my youth and relative inexperience I 
feel ill-prepared for such an undertaking, 
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but perhaps my experiences as a classicist 
junior-grade may be of some value to 
you.’’] 

Five years ago I began to teach Latin. 
I had only three Latin classes then and 
each was small. That first year there were 
all the usual difficulties the novice teacher 
faces, the everyday classroom crises for 
which no course in education can ever real- 
ly prepare the fledgling. I taught Latin 
then as I had been taught Latin and as 
I had been taught to teach it. We re- 
viewed English grammar, encountered the 
Latin equivalents, conjugated, declined, and 
then translated the ‘‘made’’ Latin pas- 
sages—Britannia est insula—Galba est fi- 
lius agricolae Marci—and Puellae Ameri- 
canae pupas amant. Amatisne pupas ves- 
tras? 

Just as I was becoming somewhat dis- 
couraged with the monotony of the Latin 
course I was instructing, it was time for 
Teachers’ Convention. Of course I attended 
all the meetings, but reserved my parti- 
cular attention for the Latin luncheon. At- 
tired in new finery to look properly pro- 
fessional, I arrived early, eager for the 
inspiration I felt certain must come from 
my only ‘‘real’’ colleagues in teaching. The 
meeting was typical of many others I at- 
tended, as I later sometimes travelled two 
or three hundred miles to do. . . . The re- 
ports were always disheartening and no 
course of action was ever proposed. After 
an hour or two of wallowing in self-pity 
we all left the meetings to return to our 
torture chambers. 

By the last year of my stay in western 
Nebraska I taught a full day of Latin with 
classes of 35. My classes had declined and 
conjugated all this time, waiting for the 
ability to translate to materialize. I was 
dismayed by the fact that my students were 
decoding Latin—‘‘agricolam is accusative 
singular masculine, the direct object; pu- 
ella is nominative singular feminine, the 
subject; and amabat is third person singu- 
lar imperfect’’ and so the sentence is ‘‘The 
girl loved the farmer.’’ 

During my undergraduate days I had 
struggled through many Latin classes. We 
had rarely declined and conjugated, though 
we had often decoded. We had translated 
and translated. When we had finished, it 
was grammatically perfect, if ideologically 
unclear. We always had time to analyze. 

But now, in my third year of teaching, I 
was accepted for the Minnesota Auxilium, 
and went with much misgiving. I viewed 
with alarm the possibility of bemoaning the 
status of Latin for five weeks. However, 


I met Latin teachers who were energetic 
spirited, full of hope—and marvelous ideas 
I met Norman DeWitt who taught Caesar; 


work as literature and not a cryptogram, | 


met Waldo Sweet and no matter what yu 
think of his ideas (and here I would inter. 
ject, ‘‘Have you tried them?’’), I def 
you to resist his energy, his understan#. 
| ee 

When I entered Shawnee-Mission High 
School that next fall, I found myself work. 
ing with the most cooperative fellow teach. 
ers and administration I have as yet ep. 
countered. I therefore tuught a new Lati 
course. The Foreign Language Auxiliuy 
had not merely repeated to me WHAT 
should be done. I had finally learned a 
answer to the question HOW? Through th 
tape-recorded drill-masters we learned sen- 
tence patterns and we read Latin for the 
first time in our Latin-learning lives. With 
the daring new spirit I had derived from 
my associations at Minneapolis, I began t 
branch out on my own. My students had 
always detested the translations we workei 
on, for they always worked so hard t 
translate and always had so little idea when 
they had finished. There was simply n 
challenge for my sophisticated, albeit ado- 
lescent, friends in reading about American 
and Roman girls who love their dolls and 
Lucius who continually loses balls. 

I had decided that if Mr. DeWitt could 
use Justinian’s law code for freshman cd- 
lege students, I could use real Latin se 
lections for my freshmen in high school. ! 
therefore used Martial, the Gesta Rom- 
norum, Wright’s Latin Stories, and Phae- 
drus. We observed Easter with the Stabc 
Mater. I now have some seventy-odd se 
lections which first-year students can trans- 
late with interest. 

This is still a day of wrath for me. I am 
no longer angry because of my own teath- 
ing situation, for I have been helped wit 
it. Dr. Sweet’s method was an answer! 
my problem. Now I shall always lend m 
ear to all new ideas in methodology, an 
my energy to experimental adaptation 1 
meet my needs. I do not advocate whole 
sale adoption of all new schemes, mereélj 
a fair trial. Some of my wrath today is stil 
reserved for myself for not having found 
these classicists with the positive approach 
sooner. Somewhat more of my wrath is d: 
rected toward those in the Latin field wh 
believe they can solve the gigantic teacher 
recruitment problem by bewailing the status 
of Latin. You cannot urge these people t04 
career in Latin and then subject them! 
the horrors of a negative approach. I @ 
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directing most of my wrath, however, to- 
ward those who believe they can lure the 
twentieth-century student into a class taught 
by eighteenth-century methods. What con- 
ceivable value is there in the case and verb 
endings for the student’s later life if all the 
ideas of the Latin literature have been lost, 
or worse, never encountered? Do not aban- 
don grammar, but relegate it to its proper 
place in the overall perspective. 

If you believe that there is reason to re- 
tain Latin in the curriculum, if you believe 
that there is a future in teaching Latin, 
and if you believe that Latin is a language 
in which one people of one nation recorded 
ideas that shall and should never die, then 
stop crying and start working. Don’t worry 
about the students you do not have; worry 
about the ones already in your classes. We 
do our best public relations in the class- 
room. If we teach a Latin which lives for 
the student, all these other problems will 
be solved. 


Lincoln (Nebraska) High School 


VIP’S AND THE LATIN PRESS 

Latin students of Montgomery Blair HS. 
of Washington, D.C. must have been quite 
excited over the ‘highest level’’ notice 
given their Latin newspaper, Praeco Ar- 
genteus, last year. Quoting the Washington 
Evening Star: *‘A staff of ten students pro- 
duces this foreign language newspaper and 
their editor is a brown-haired, blue-eyed 
16 year-old junior, Annette Chappell, who 
is terrifically interested in writing. 


**Praeco, which was organized five years 
ago, has won many honors,’ said Annette. 
‘Last year it was voted the best foreign 
language newspaper by the Columbia Scho- 
lastic Press Association. It has been first 
in that field in the Maryland Scholastic 
Press Association, too, and took third in 
the National Scholastic Press Association!’ 


“During the last presidential election, 
Praeco carried articles about the two con- 
tenders, Eisenhower and Stevenson. Both 
men read the articles and sent letters of 
commendation to the paper. 


“Another article appeared in Praeco on 
Queen Elizabeth’s coronation. Shortly after, 
the staff received a letter from an official 
saying that the Queen commanded him to 
write in praise of the paper from Her 
Royal Highness!"’ 


What we'd like to know is the name of 
Praeco’s sponsoring Latin teacher. We sus- 
pect that she deserves a bit of the credit. 


LATINUS RUMOR 


One of the important activities sponsored 
by many high-school Latin Clubs is a local 
paper. We wonder whether Latinus Rumor, 
published by the Latin group at Webster 
Groves, Missouri, doesn’t hold a record for 
longevity in the region of the Middle West 
and South? The current issue is part of 
volume 30, Hazel Farmer, its sponsor, re- 
ceives our congratulations upon this evi- 
dence of continuing interest in Latin in 
her school. 

The ‘‘exchange”’ list quoted in Rumor, 
lists other high-school Latin newspapers— 
22 from 13 different states. 


INDUCTIVE LECTURES TO 
GRADUATE STUDY 


An annual project sponsored by the 
Classics Department of St. Louis Univer- 
sity, and reported by the chairman, Pro- 
fessor Chauncey E. Finch, may be c* con- 
siderable interest to other institutions. This 
is the series of ‘‘Inductive Lectures’’ of- 
fered for graduate students in classical lan- 
guages. Titles of the four lectures were 
“Continuing Possibilities for Latin Re- 
search in Renaissance Writers,’’ ‘‘Metrical 
Reading in Greek and Latin Authors,” 
“Bibliographical Aids for the Graduate 
Student in Classical ' Languages,’’ and 
‘Present Prospects of Projects from the 
University Vatican Microfilm Collection.’’ 
Members of the Arts College delivered the 
lectures in the following order: Walter J. 
Ong, S.J., Assistant Professor of English; 
William CC. Korfmacher, Professor of 
Classical Languages; Marcus A. Haworth, 
S.J., Assistant Professor of Classical Lan- 
guages; and Chauncey E. Finch, Professor 
of Classical Languages. 


* +f 


The following items are excerpted from 
the October issue of the Pennsylvania Bul- 
letin, edited by Miriam Cokely. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE AS A 
TEACHING FIELD 


J. Hilton Turner, Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Languages of Westminster College 
has produced a four-page leaflet bearing 
the title given above. Begun to assist West- 
minster students, it surveys the teaching 
situation on the basis of 289 high schools 
in western Pennsylvania, A table shows 
the usual as well as some amazing Latin- 
plus combinations. Mr. Turner has kindly 
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offered to supply some copies upon re- 
quest. Guidance personnel and FTA spon- 
sors should be grateful for a copy. Here 
are two pertinent paragraphs: 

“Currently Latin seems to be the lan- 
guage for which the greatest shortage ex- 
ists. Every prospect is that this shortage 
will increase rather than diminish. A re- 
cent survey in a_ neighboring _ state 
uncovered 40 schools which did not offer 
Latin simply because they could not find 
a suitable teacher. 

‘The number of students studying foreign 
languages below the seventh grade in the 
United States is now about one-third the 
number studying languages in high school. 
Although the programs are still experi- 
mental in most areas, their success sug- 
gests that there is developing a demand 
for teachers who combine a knowledge of 
a foreign language with training in ele- 
mentary education. The languages most 
frequently taught at this level are Spanish 
and French.”’ 


A CLASSROOM GADGET 
GRACE M. THOMAS 

If I were asked what my greatest problem 
in teaching beginning Latin is, I think I 
should say that it is the problem of getting 
the students, especially the iiteral-minded 
ones, to move from a word-order language 
with practically no inflections to an in- 
flected language where word order is rela- 
tively unimportant, at least in those very 
beginning sentences which are extremely 
simple. The noun in the accusative case 
is the direct object no matter where it 
happens to appear. But that’s just the 
trouble—it doesn’t appear where it should, 
to their literal minds, ... 

In English there are only two inflections 
of real significance—inflections which sig- 
nal tense, and inflections which signal 
plurality. In Latin, the pupils are almost 
immediately faced with an inflection for 
case. The problem is complicated so often 
when these neophytes come to us not know- 
ing the difference between a direct object 
and a predicate nominative. 

In order to straighten them out on that, 
we must move over to the verb and con- 
sider it—the transitive versus the copu- 
lative verb. Immediately we must examine 
the inflections for person as well as num- 
ber. Again there is a problem for the 
literal-minded, since in English they iden- 
tified person and number with the personal 
pronouns rather than the verbs they used 
with them. 

The trouble doesn’t seem to be too seri- 


ous as long as they have a noun used as 
the subject. But confusion reigns when they 
meet a sentence with no subject noun 
They immediately latch on to some other 
noun in the sentence; and usually in that 
very simple sentence, the only one there 
is the direct object. That accusative ending 
loses all significance. The noun comes be- 
fore the verb and is the only noun, there. 
fore it must be the subject. Anna insulam 
spectat they manage beautifully but Saepe 
insulam spectat throws them. Since insu- 
lam is the only noun in the sentence, it 
must be the subject. Thus we have the 
monstrosity of translation, ‘The island 
looks often.’’ The fact that the translation 
means nothing or is ridiculous only adds 
to the confusion, and again the literal- 
minded students can’t see anything wrong 
in what they do—the language is stupid 
It doesn’t make sense... . 

The . . . students can’t see how we can 
get six words from a three-word sentence 
This problem is greater when we reverse 
the process and translate from English into 
Latin. When this problem arises, it is time 
to pull out the well-worn’ speech on 
function-words versus content-words, and 
why we must have function-words in Eng- 
lish. Nine chances out of ten, they have 
never heard of function-words, and wouldn't 
recognize one if they bumped into it. We 
try to show them the difference between 
function and content-words by removing 
the content-words from a few sentences 
To my illogical mind, this seems quite 
logical, since any beginner in any foreign 
language is working pretty much in a vo- 
cabulary-vacuum. We take a_ sentence, 
keeping it simple, and substitute nonsense 
words for the content-words. 

“The boink glinger of the plock crazzled 
the flinx in the dinglebok.’’ 

After allowing them to giggle a while 

and finally settle down to a good 
look at the sentence, someone will suddenly 
discover that glinger, plock, flinx, and din- 
glebok are nouns, and crazzled is a verb 
How do they know? After some discussion 
they agree that the -ed on the verb iden- 
tifies it, and the identifies the nouns. “Of 
the plock’’ and ‘‘in the dinglebok’’ are 
easily identified as prepositional phrases 
It is now quite easy for them to grasp 
the ‘dea that some words give the sentence 
its meaning; these words are the nouns 
the verbs, and the adjectives. Other words 
merely tell us how the meaning or content 
words are used. From there it’s rather 
easy to get the idea across to them that 
we do not have function-words in Latil, 
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CLASSROOM GADGET 


signal the use of 
persistence 
ideas, not 


because the inflections 
the content-word. With great 
we reiterate, ‘‘We_ translate 
words.”’ 

The literal-minded student seems 
to struggle the hardest on these points. 
He is the one who has learned his defini- 
tions, rules, formulae, and equations word 
for word, letter for letter, figure for figure, 
right down to the crossing of the T and 
the dotting of the I. He is the academic 
perfectionist. He is the student who loves 
to call the teacher when she dares to 
define a term or give a rule in words 
other than the ones used in the big bold 
type in the book. To him the printed word 
is sacred. 

Basically, I am not a rule or definition 
teacher. I believe that if the student under- 
stands what he is doing, he doesn’t need 
a rule or definition except as an economic 
means of explaining himself. Therefore, I 
am frequently guilty of being careless with 
the TRUTH as it appears in the text. 
When this happens, we stop long enough 
for a minor-league dissertation on the 
theme that words are only the tools by 
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which we express ideas. They are not ideas 
themselves. 

As tools, we manipulate them to say 
what we want them to say. At this point, 
we decide we can sneak in another lesson 
on the why’s and wherefore’s of inflections. 
After all, it makes a tremendous difference 
to Johnny whether Johnny kills a bear, 
or a bear kills Johnny. One minute Johnny 
is a hero, but a mere twist of an inflection 
turns him into a corpse. 


Until this literal-minded student can be 
weaned away from such literalness, he will 
not be able to learn any foreign language 
successfully, because his very literal per- 
fection, which he may use quite success- 
fully in his other subjects, defeats itself 
in language. He must learn to think in 
the language, not in terms of rules. 


The process of learning the relationship 
of the inflection and the idea expressed 
by it is painfully slow. Nevertheless, it is 
very necessary, and, in spite of my re- 
jection of rules as such, I find I must 
come back to these problems. 

Peabody High 


School, Pittsburgh 


> Most teachers think of ULLMAN and HENRY 
when they think of thorough, enjoyable Latin teaching 


And no wonder! “Ullman and Henry” makes Latin live, 


through stimulating reading selections (stories like those of 
Niobe, Ceres and Proserpina, Ulysses in Book I, works of 
Caesar, Virgil, Pliny, Ovid and others in Book II), clear, 
lively presentation of lessons, and cartoons, pictures and brief 


essays that relate Latin to American life today. 


See if you don’t agree- with thousands of other expert teachers. Ask 
to see the 1956 Edition of 


ULLMAN and HENRY 


Book I 


Latin for Americans 
Book II 


She Macmillan Company 


60 Fifth Ave 
New York 11 


2459 Prairie Ave 
Chicago 16 


3501.7 Elm St 


1360 Spring St., N.W 
Dallas 2 


Atlanta 9 Sen Francisco 5 


111 New Montgomery St 








PREVIEW OF THE COLUMBUS MEETING 


As I WRITE THESE LINES early in De- 
cember, arrangements for the fifty- 
third annual meeting of the Classical 
Association of the Middle West and 
South are nearly complete. This year 
we meet in Columbus, Ohio, April 18, 
19, 20, at the Deshler-Hilton Hotel. 

We are planning, among other in- 
teresting features, to devote the Fri- 
day afternoon session to audio-visual 
materials and equipment with special 
reference to Latin and practical class- 
room use. Latin teachers who use 
audio-visual material in class will 
demonstrate and explain what they do 
and how they do it; and other teachers 
(as part of the organized program) 
will act as friendly critics and helpful 
hecklers — all with a view to thorough 
discussion of aims and procedures. I 
am glad that Edith M. A. Kovach of 
Mumford High School, Detroit, has 
consented to act as moderator of this 
session; you will recall her helpful 
survey of audio-visual resources for 
Latin teachers in CJ for January, 1956 
(pages 145-52). Immediately following 
this program, there will be a ‘‘live’’ 
demonstration of educational TV — 
broadcast specially for us from the 
studios of the Ohio State station, WOSU- 
TV. This has been arranged by Dr. G. 
Robert Holsinger, whose report on TV 
and the Classics appeared in the De- 
cember, 1956 issue of CJ. 

On Saturday morning (after the an- 
nual business meeting), we shall have 
what amounts to a picture of a state 
classical organization. Our state organ- 
izations, which are usually affiliated 
with their state education associations, 
scarcely seem to receive the notice and 
the credit they deserve for bringing 
Latin teachers together and encourag- 
ing their professional interests. It 


seems appropriate, therefore, that the 
meeting of CAMWS this year should 
recognize one of the oldest and most 
vital of the state organizations, the 
Ohio Classical Conference. A group of 
its officers and standing-committee 
chairmen, led by its president, Profes. 
sor Clarence A. Forbes of The Ohio 
State University, will tell us about its 
history, its contests, prizes, services 
its activities in general—and its prob. 
lems. Having been associated with the 
OCC in the past and knowing all of its 
spokesmen personally, I look forward 
to hearing a great deal that can be 
taken back for the interest of our own 
state organizations. And in the future, 
perhaps we can hear from other state 
organizations. 


I may say, too, that our hosts in 
Ohio are making many thoughtful ar. 
rangements for the success of our 
meeting, including a tea for us on 
Thursday afternoon—sponsored by the 
Columbus Latin Club and the Ohio 
Classical Conference. 


Among the titles of papers to be pre- 
sented are ‘The Shaggy Dog in 2 
Roman Toga,’’ ‘‘The Lady and the 
Wit,’’ ‘“‘Mythological References in 
Grand Opera,”’ ‘‘Greek Education Conm- 
pared to my Own,’ ‘“‘Vergil and the 
Atom,’’ ‘“‘The Responsible Family in 
Greece and Rome,’’ ‘‘Wandering 
through Many Lands with the Vergil- 
ians”’ (illustrated), ‘‘Chapters from the 
History of the Simile.’’ But these, and 
many others, can be seen and heard 
‘live’? in Columbus; and the complete 
program will appear in the March 
issue of CJ. Watch for it; and we'll 
watch for you in Columbus! 


Norman J. DeWrt, 
PRESIDENT, CAMWS 
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The Vergilian Societv’s Summer Program at Cumae 


CHARLES T. MURPHY 


"Taga and especially the part of 
it around Naples, is one of the most 
fascinating regions of the ancient 
world for students of the Classics and 
of ancient civilizations. Here four an- 
cient cultures met and intermingled: 
Greek, Etruscan, Samnite, and Roman. 
The Greeks settled on Ischia and at 
Cumae in the eighth century B.c., and 
rapidly established a domination over 
the Gulf of Naples and the coast-lands 
to the south. The sixth century brought 
them into conflict with the Etruscans, 
as they pushed southward from Lati- 
um; although this threat to the inde- 
pendence of the Greek cities was gen- 
erally overcome, by the end of the 
fifth century almost all of the area fell 
to vigorous, expanding Samnite hill 
tribes. In the conflict of the late fourth 
and early third century between Rome 
and the Samnites, most of the impor- 
tant centers (Naples, Cumae,. Dicae- 
archia, Paestum) went over to Rome 
and became loyal allies of the Roman 
Republic. After the Social War of 90-88 
B.c., in which many of these commu- 
nities joined the Italian forces against 
Rome, the area was ‘‘colonized’’ by the 
Romans, and by the end of the Re- 
public, all the diverse elements merged 
into the complex culture of the Graeco- 
Roman civilization. All the earlier civ- 
ilizations have left traces, in monu- 
ments and artifacts still to be seen 
either on the sites or in the various 
museums of the area. 

In addition, the destructive activity 
of Vesuvius has preserved for us an 
almost complete visual record of town 
life in the early Roman Empire. Every- 
body, of course, knows about Pompeii, 
and to a lesser extent, Herculaneum; 
but how many know that several mag- 


Professor Murphy has written this account at 
the invitation of the Editor. 


nificent Roman villas, also buried by 
Vesuvius in 79 a.p., are now being un- 
covered at Castellammare (ancient 
Stabiae, where the elder Pliny lost his 
life)? 

Finally, the area around Naples, and 
just west (the so-called Phlegraean 
Fields) has a special interest for stu- 
dents of Vergil: for it was at Naples, on 
the Posillipo, that Vergil wrote most of 
the Aeneid; and he placed the scene of 
Aeneas’ landing in Italy and his journey 
to the underworld in the region around 
Cumae, about 12 miles due west of 
Naples. 

To make this whole area, with its 
rich associations, both literary and his- 
torical, more available for teachers and 
students of Latin, the Vergilian Society 
of America has been conducting every 
summer for the past few years a pro- 
gram of studies and guided tours. Stu- 
dents are housed in the Society’s com- 
fortable villa at Cumae, built upon an 
old Roman temple and beside the Ro- 
man amphitheater. There are offered 
each summer three complete courses 
of two-weeks duration each (from July 
Ist to about August 10th), and two 
briefer ten-day sessions, primarily for 
students who have taken the six-weeks 
summer course at the American Acad- 
emy in Rome or the School of Classical 
Studies at Athens. A review of the main 
sites covered will indicate the richness 
of the program; almost all of our visi- 
tors express great surprise at the 
amount there is to see in the area. 
Three mornings are spent in the Naples 
Museum, thus giving the students time 
to digest the tremendous amount of 
material in this museum, probably the 
largest single collection of antiquities 
in the world. A full day is devoted to 
Pompeii: hardly enough to cover the 
huge area; but most of our foot-sore 
students are willing to call it a day by 
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6 p.m. Another day is divided between 
the ascent of Mt. Vesuvius and a tour 
of Herculaneum, perhaps the gem of 
all excavations in Italy. A day’s trip is 
taken to the charming island of Ischia, 
where we have time for a short swim, 
and where Professor Buchner happily 
shows off the early Greek vases he has 
excavated at Monte Vico and takes us 
to see the excavation in progress at the 
cemetery. Another day at Capri for the 
remarkable ruins of Tiberius’ villa; 
here the tour includes (as a bow to 
simple turismo) a trip to the famous 
Blue Grotto. Another day takes us to 
Paestum, where the excavator, Profes- 
sor Sestieri, lectures to the group, both 
on the excavations and in his remark- 
able museum. We return next day via 
the famous Amalfi Drive, stopping at 
Stabiae to see Professor d’Orsi’s ex- 
cavations of the Roman villas there. 
Several days are devoted to the Phle- 
graean Fields: perhaps most important 
is the Acropolis at Cumae, with its 
temples and the remarkable caves and 
tunnels; one grotto carved out of the 
solid rock, along the side of the 
Euboean cliff (just where Vergil says 
it was) may very well be the Sibyl’s 
cave. Also noteworthy are Lakes Lu- 
crinus and Avernus, where Aeneas 
started his journey to the underworld— 
and where one of the many tunnels dug 
by Cocceius (Agrippa’s chief engineer) 
is still shown to gullible tourists as the 
entrance to the Underworld, complete 
with a River Styx. Other visits are 
made to: Cape Misenum, named for 
the bugler of Aeneas’ fleet, and main 
base of the Roman imperial fleet; the 
Piscina Mirabilis, a vast underground 
reservoir near Misenum; Pozzuoli, the 
ancient port of Puteolae, with its re- 


markable amphitheater and Macellum 
(the so-called Serapeum). 

Guidance is provided both by Eng- 
lish-speaking Italian archaeologists 
(where possible) and by the School’s 
own Director or Assistant Director. Di- 
rector of the Summer School since 1953 
has been Dr. Raymond V. Schoder, S.J., 
Professor of Classics and Archaeology 
at West Baden College, Indiana. This 
past summer he was assisted by Pro- 
fessor Murphy. The first session at the 
Villa (July 1st to 12th) may be com- 
bined with the Society’s other summer 
venture, an eight-weeks guided classi- 
cal tour of Italy, Sicily, France, and 
England, under the guidance of Pro- 
fessor Alexander McKay of the Uni- 
versity of Manitoba, Canada. 

The summer sessions and the tour 
are open to any interested person, but 
priority is given to teachers of Latin, 
to whose interests the program is 
mainly directed. The Society offers 
scholarships ($300 in cash plus free tui- 
tion at the Villa) to its members. In- 
quiries both as to the summer sessions 
and about the scholarship should be 
directed either to the Secretary-Treas- 
urer (Prof. Charles T. Murphy, Oberlin 
College, Oberlin, Ohio) or to Dr. R. V. 
Schoder, West Baden College, West 
Baden Springs, Indiana. 

Prices at the Villa are kept as low 
as possible, our object being merely to 
make expenses during the summer pro- 
gram. The Villa is also kept open 
during the winter, for the use of Ameri- 
can teachers, scholars, artists, writers, 
and other visitors; we hope to provide 
a place for study and relaxation in 
southern Italy for all classical scholars 
and other interested visitors, at a rea- 
sonable cost. 

Oberlin College 
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Rationalism and 


Irrationalism in 


Euripides’ Hippolytus 


RICHMOND Y. HATHORN 


M*” GREEK TRAGEDIES are likely to 
iV trouble and baffle the reader by 
the apparent fatalism of their plots: 
Prometheus Bound, Oedipus the King, 
and Hippolytus are obvious examples. 
Certainly the Greek tragedians seem 
to be saying much of the time that 
mankind has not a chance — ‘‘As flies 
to wanton boys are we to the gods,”’ in 
effect! — and at least a good third of 
the Chorus’ lines carry the burden: 
“Life is painful; death is best’’ or 
“Knowledge is evil; ‘tis better not to 
know.’’- The natural reaction to all 
this is to take the plays as paeans of 
irrationalism, in one sense or another, 
and this line of interpretation—we may 
call it the Irrationalist School—has 
evoked reams of fine ratiocination. So 
far things are troubling, but not baf- 
fling. Bafflement sets in when we listen 
to the tragedians’ equally frequent ex- 
hortations to lead the upright life, ad- 
vice which is pointless in a determin- 
istic context, and ask ourselves on clos- 
ing the book what we are supposed to 
have got out of all this. For the irra- 
tionalist view is essentially undidactic, 
teaching us that there is nothing to be 
learned, and is ethically costive in its 
effect rather than purgative of pity and 
terror. Are we to o’erleap ourselves, 
then, and fall on the other? Is the 
Euripidean corpus, for instance, a 
cento of late-nineteenth-century agnos- 
tic-liberal opinions, expressed some- 
times directly, sometimes implied by 
the absurdity of their denial?* This 
seems too fantastic; we, in our moder- 
nity, are much more comfortable if we 
Suppose ourselves spectators of ethical 
demonstrations, the working-out of a 
“tragic flaw’’ in one or more of the 
characters: the Rationalist School. 
As with the sententiae, so with the 
plots. If we look for the powers which 
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motivate the action of Euripides’ Hip- 
polytus, for instance, we are immedi- 
ately embarrassed by riches.* It is as 
though our dramatic vehicle were being 
pulled to its end by two ill-yoked teams, 
a divine and a human, where one would 
be quite enough. Aphrodite’s opening 


speech, foretelling revenge on Hip- 
polytus and incidental disaster to 
Phaedra, seems entirely sufficient to 


impel the play along its course; every 
development that follows is only a fur- 
ther attestation to the goddess’ relent- 
less potency. Poseidon sends the bull- 
like sea-monster to encompass Hip- 
polytus’ death, who, while dying, is 
comforted and vindicated by the ap- 
pearance of Artemis. All is fated, des- 
tined, doomed; men are puppets of 
the gods. And yet the human characters 
are blameworthy, too. Hippolytus need 
not have been so priggish and proud, 
so full of self-admiration and self-pity, 
or so vulgar and brutal in his rejection 
of Phaedra’s love.“ Perhaps for 
Phaedra suicide was the only escape 
from the shameful situation into which 
Aphrodite had led her, but surely to 
leave behind the note alleging Hip- 
polytus’ attack on her virtue was a 
totally unnecessary posthumous crime. 
And it was hardly honorable of Theseus 
to send his son into exile, while actually 
arranging for his death. Wholly elimi- 
nate the gods from the plot, then: 
there is still enough human malefaction 
to culminate in tragedy. ‘‘No,’’ the irra- 
tionalist might say, ‘‘an error. These 
misdeeds are themselves manifesta- 
tions of numinous forces; they result 
either from passion or from ignorance. 
Passion is, so to speak, the welling-up 
into the human soul of that sea-flood of 
nature which is the domain of Aph- 
rodite, Artentis, and Poseidon. Whereas 
ignorance is inseparable from the di- 
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vinely ordained condition of man: ‘The 
gods have bestowed on men a propen- 
sity for making mistakes,” Artemis 
contemptuously remarks (1433-34). 
Therefore considerations of will and in- 
tellect have no place in an explanation 
of Euripides’ story; it is a tale solely 
of natural, god-given, uncontrollable 
passion.”’ 

The issue of fate versus free will will 
undoubtedly be debated in connection 
with Greek tragedy as long as it will be 


debated in philosophy and _ theology, 
and that may well be forever. But 
Euripides in the Hippolytus reveals 


that he understands these ethical com- 
plexities better than his modern critics 
do. *‘Are human beings ever really 
guided by their intellects, or are they 
rather always swept along by their 
passions?’’ is a false either-or proposi- 
tion. ‘‘Rationalism, or Irrationalism?”’ 
begs the very question that it attempts 
to answer. We are still prone today to 
be crushed beneath the dead hand of 
neo-classic theory, with its doctrine 
of separate human faculties, the 
doctrine itself being a misconstruction 
of classical psychology, in which Plato 
and Aristotle analyzed the human soul‘ 
into the intellect, the passions, and 
the will. But Euripides was fortunate 
to have lived before the two philoso- 
phers, in that he was never exposed 
to the risk of being unable to put the 
soul together again. The irrationalist 
view of human nature is based on the 
premise that we cannot act better than 
we know; willy-nilly it follows the 
Greek philosophers, whose treatment 
of the will was quite inadequate, in 
identifying knowledge with virtue. But 
the problem of the relationship between 
knowledge and virtue is the central 
theme of the Hippolytus: innocence, 
the virtue with which the plot is mainly 
concerned, is hardly to be distinguished 
from ignorance. And ignorance is not 
presented as ethically neutral, as some- 
thing for which the ignorant person 
is not to blame. Euripides shows that 
the human soul is a mystery, that 
there is no simple cause-and-effect re- 
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lationship among its interacting parts, 
Knowledge confines and_ conditions 
choice, but choice in turn determines 
the amount and quality of our knowl 
edge. Appetite presses toward its real. 
ization through the will, but the wil] 
intensifies one appetite, immobilizes 
another. Knowledge increases the range 
of appetite, but the appetite for knowl. 
edge may be a precondition of such 
increase. Human beings cannot choose 
what they do not know, but their fail. 
ure to know may be a chosen ignorance. 
They cannot will when they have not 
learned, but they may have willed not 
to learn. Not all reprehensible behavior 
results from a simple surrender of the 
intellect to the affections; equally per- 
nicious is willful ignorance, whether it 
takes the form of a mere refusal to 
learn, or of confusing negativism with 
virtue, or of deliberately repressing 
What one already knows. In the Hip 
polytus Theseus rejects investigation; 
Hippolytus denounces adult experience; 
Phaedra forswears her own better 
knowledge. The play is a study of in 
tentional blindness. 

Theseus’ behavior exhibits a type of 

culpable ignorance that is easily ana- 
lyzed. His approach to the whole ques 
tion of intellection and morality is blunt 
and actualistic, cynical but not pro 
found: 
Oh, human beings! So foolishly missing the 
mark! Why do you teach unnumbered skills, 
work out, uncover every trick, but never 
know, never track down one little thing 
how to teach thinking to those who have 
no brains (916-20). 


In other words, like many moder 
psychologists, he regards human intelli- 
gence as a fixed and measurable quan- 
tity, a concept that allows the will no 
place. In the use of language, the tod! 
of the intellect, the only complication 
that he can recognize is that words 
may be used for downright deceit: 
Every man ought to have two voices, one 
truthful and the other fitted to the occa- 
sion, so that the honest voice would confute 
falsity, and we would not be deceived (928- 
31). 
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The double meaning of language, the 
true and the false, that Theseus here 
alludes to is an easily avoided pitfall 
compared to the semantic net in which 
Phaedra finds herself entangled, to 
whom, as we shall see, words them- 
selves, almost apart from their human 
users, appear potentially deceitful. 

Because of his crudity Theseus not 
surprisingly falls into the sin of rashly 
jumping to a conclusion without full 
investigation. He glories in his precipi- 
tate action, obviously fearing that any 
wavering may seem a reflection of 
some infirmity in his character, or of 
a lack of integrity in the grief he has 
expressed at the loss of his wife, or of 
simple naivety. And in answer to Hippo- 
lytus’ plea that his defense be tested 
by an appeal to soothsaying, Theseus 
to obstinate unenlightenment adds a 
dash of impiety: ‘‘To those birds that 
flit overhead, goodbye and goodbye 
again, say I’’ (1058-59), thus echoing 
Hippolytus’ own disastrous rejection of 
Aphrodite in the first scene.* For all 
this Theseus is sharply rebuked by Ar- 
temis (1320 ff.). So much, then, for the 
stubborn refusal to learn, willful not- 
knowing at its lowest level. 

Theseus glories in his ignorance; 
Hippolytus glorifies his. Theseus makes 
a virtue out of his repudiation of knowl- 
edge; Hippolytus makes such repudia- 
tion a virtue from the outset." At his 
first entrance he lays a garland on the 
shrine of Artemis that flanks the pal- 
ace gateway on one side (the shrine of 
Aphrodite being on the other), saying 
that he has culled the flowers from a 
meadow where Aidos—call her Inno- 
cence, Reverence, Modesty, Chastity, 
Awe, or Shame!°—keeps her well-wa- 
tered garden only for those to whom 
“nothing has been taught, but to whom 
has been allotted in the course of na- 
ture complete self-control’’ (79-80). And 
he ends with the prayer that he may 
found the final turn of life’s race as 
he began. His prayer is granted, but 
only at the cost of his destruction. Ev- 


| ery living creature comes into exist- 


ence pure and ~virginal, knowing 
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nothing; it is Hippolytus’ boast that he 
has preserved his being in its pristine 
ignorance. He is therefore devoted to 
Artemis, the great virgin-goddess her- 
self, the protectress of animals and 
presider over childbirth, the spirit of 
fertility, but only of its unconscious and 
guiltless phases.!! But ‘‘Nature by na- 
ture in unnature ends,’’ as Auden says. 
In exalting one nature-goddess, Hippo- 
lytus degrades another; natural virgin- 
ity clashes fatally with natural sexual- 
ity. Artemis speaks of Aphrodite as the 
‘divinity most hateful to all of us whose 
delights are virginal’’ (1301-2): cer- 
tainly Hippolytus belongs to this group. 
since his chief pleasure seems to con- 
sist in boasting of his purity. But what 
would be spontaneous innocence in a 
child is in a mature young man some- 
thing offensive and unnatural; it leads 
him to a coarse contempt for one half 
of the human creation and to a puerile 
wish that the operation of nature itself 
may be changed. In Hippolytus’ denun- 
ciation of all women, in Phaedra’s 
presence, he exclaims (616 ff.): “O 
Zeus, why did you domicile in the light 
of day these women, this false thing, 
this bane to mankind?’’!2 and con- 
cludes with the resolve to trample them 
underfoot forever (668).1% 

Hippolytus will not surrender this ig- 
norance which is his very being; his 
only chance then to preserve it is to 
die, to go out of nature, and to be 
apotheosized. This is the boon Artemis 
gives to him: maidens before their 
marriage will cut off their hair for him 


and weep for him, and his and 
Phaedra’s story will be material for 
song (1423-30). Therefore he never 
really learns, as Phaedra threatens 
that he shall, the true meaning of 


sophrosyne (730-31); ‘‘He shall have a 
share of my disease, and shall learn 
sophrosyne,’’ are her last words. But 
instead he persists to the end in sup- 
posing that this virtue is merely neg- 
ative—‘‘intactness of mind’’—whereas 
the audience may learn from the ac- 
tion of the play that it rather connotes 
‘“‘whole-mindedness and wholesome- 
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mindedness.”’ 

As for his sharing Phaedra’s disease, 
it would perhaps be more accurate to 
say that she shares his, to a greater 
degree. For Phaedra knows, and knows 
that she knows, but nevertheless 
chooses not to know. In her much-de- 
bated monologue beginning ‘‘Women of 
Troezen’’ she reveals herself as by far 
the most thoughtful and self-conscious 
character in the play (373 ff.): 

Women of Troezen, through the long 
stretches of the nights, I have often pon- 
dered, and wondered how it is that the life 
of us human beings comes to be corrupted. 
And I have reached the conclusion that we 
sin not because of the natural limitations 
of our intellects—for most of us have ade- 
quate mental powers—but rather on closer 
examination I have decided that we have 
knowledge of the good and recognize it, but 
we fail to work it out to its conclusion, 
sometimes from apathy, sometimes because 
we are seduced by pleasure in one form or 
another. Life affords many pleasures: long 
dinners and idle hours—enticements to mis- 
chief!—and Aidos, 

she says, in substance.!+ Aidos then, 
the sense of innocence and the sense of 
guilt, the mixture of reverence and 
shame, the keeper of Hippolytus’ vir- 
ginal garden, is emphatically men- 
tioned by Phaedra as one of life’s per- 
nicious pleasures. Certainly Hippolytus’ 
career proves it to be so. But Phaedra 
is probably thinking rather of the pleas- 
ure to be derived from the respect ac- 
corded a virtuous married woman, the 
enjoyment of a good reputation, since 
later in her speech she denounces 
promiscuity and marital deceit. Deeper 
than Hippolytus, she perceives that 
Aidos, ‘‘innocence,’’ becomes Aidos, 
‘‘shame,’’ once innocence is lost, that 
the desire for virtue becomes in the 
unvirtuous the desire to keep up the 
appearance of virtue at all costs; to 
preserve her good repute she prepares 
herself for a deception more monstrous 
than mere concealment, feeling herself 
betrayed by a word. Already she had 
tried to stop the mouth of the Nurse, 
from whose lips flowed ‘‘fine-sounding 
words that destroy the well-peopled cit- 
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ies and households of men’’ (486-87), 
And so, immediately after listing 
Aidos among life’s pleasures, she goes 
on to say: 
Aidos is a twofold thing, in one of its phases 
harmless, but in the other a bane to house. 
holds; if it were possible to know which t 
use on which occasion, we should not have 
the identical word for both.15 


Euripides seems here to be facing 
the problem that gave rise to Plato. 
nism, the problem that has beset every 
thinker since man began to think, and 
that still embroils our contemporary 
linguistic philosophers: the fact that 
language is transcendental and protean, 
being the superficies, one may say, of 
the fluctuating human soul. As long as 
words refer to natural objects, proc. 
esses, and behaviors,. they are rela- 
tively manageable, but when we cross 
the border into the realm of human 
conduct, we find that they may slip, 
expand, and turn into their opposites 
It is on this dichotomy that King Lear 
for instance, is broken; he struggles 
with the meanings of the words “na 
ture’’ and even ‘‘daughter,’’ and loses 
reason in the fight.1®° But if the mean- 
ing of ‘‘daughter’’ shifts, as its refer- 
ence passes from the actual to the 
ideal, how much shiftier is the meap- 
ing of a quality and an attitude such 
as Aidos! Phaedra realizes that mor 
tals are doomed to approach the mys 
tery of sexuality with mingled feelings 
of reverence and obscenity, of awe ané 
shame; that lack of shame among an: 


mals becomes shamelessness among 
humans; that innocence in a child is 
either ignorance or hypocrisy in @ 


adult. Phaedra knows all this, but it 
the end she chooses not to know it 
She harkens to the Nurse’s saying that 
‘it is not necessary for human beings 
to work life out to its conclusion” (47) 
She surrenders to the attractions 0 
ignorance, having already pointed ol! 
soon after coming out of her delirium 
(247-49) : 

To keep one’s thinking straight is tormet! 
and though insanity is bad, it at least ha 
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the advantage that a person is destroyed 
without his knowing it. 


Therefore she confounds the truth by 
leaving the note behind accusing Hip- 
polytus of an attempt on her virtue. 

Here, then, we have three different 
patterns of reiationship among will, 
passions, and intellect; all three char- 
acters, Theseus, Hippolytus, and Phae- 
dra, in their different degrees, willfully 
permit their passions to preclude the 
exercise of their reason. 

Is the key to an understanding of 
the play rationalism or irrationalism 
therefore? It is neither and both: it 
is myth.!* A myth is a tissue of 
symbolism !* clothing a mystery; a 
mystery is not merely a riddle which 
science and human reason will some- 
day solve, but rather precedes the 
beginning and follows the end of 
the reasoning process itself. When 
confronted with such a mystery as 
that of the human soul, where passion, 
will, and intellect may each be simul- 
taneously both cause and effect of 
the others, the human mind must 
have recourse to myth, if only in 
order to grasp the complexity of the 
ethical-psychological issues involved. 
No student of comparative mythology 
would have difficulty recognizing in the 
plot of Hippolytus the ancient and mul- 
tiform tale: a mortal lover spurns the 
advances of a female deity, suffers 
abasement or death, and afterwards is 
raised to glory. In this tale are sug- 
gestions of the interpenetration of in- 
nocence and experience, of the rejec- 
tion and subsequent acceptance of full 
humanity and hence of divinity, in 
short, of the fall and the redemption 
of man. In Euripides’ version, the god- 
dess has of course split into three per- 
sons:!* in addition to Phaedra, we have 
Artemis and Aphrodite. We may pic- 
ture the two latter, not as being whisked 
on and off the stage by the machine, 
but rather as standing in visible sym- 
blism on either side of the palace 
gateway throughout the play;29 Arte- 
mis, in her niche above her altar, com- 


ing to life at the end, overseer of in- 
nocent animal procreation;2! Aphro- 
dite, in her corresponding shrine, after 
her opening speech lapsing into an aloof 
immobility, instigator of guilt-involved 
human sexuality.-2 Between the pair 
lies the difficult path of morality for 
mankind. As the Nurse says (189-97): 


Painful is the whole life of man; there is 
no surcease from struggle. But whatever 
else there may be that is dearer than life, 
darkness hides it and envelops it in clouds. 
So we seem doomed to love this thing that 
gleams on earth’s surface, because of the 
hiddenness of all the rest under ground. We 
are swept on our way merely by myths.23 


Northwestern State College 
of Louisiana 


NoTES 

1 Cedric Whitman, in Sophocles: A Study of 
Heroic Humanism (Cambridge, 1951) p. 122, be- 
lieves' that this is the message of Sophocles’ 
middle plays: “‘Cast in these religious terms, 
whereby circumstance is itself conceived as a 
form, a framework of divinity, the tragedy of 
irrational evil is more than a complaint against 
life; it assumes the proportions of a quasi-the- 
ology, whose keynote is despair.”’ 

2Cleanth Brooks and Robert Heilman, for in- 
stance, in Understanding Drama (New York, 1945) 
conclude that Oedipus Rex is a “‘critique of ra- 
tionalism’’ (pp. 573 ff.), in the sense that it indicts 
“knowledge without wisdom.’’ Whitman, Soph- 
ocles, p. 143, remarks of the same play: “It is 
a revelation of the evil lot of man. Let him have 
all the equipment for glory and honor, let him 
deserve it by the best lights known to his heroic 
soul, the clearest knowledge he can come to is 
self-loathing, because of what he really is.”’ 

3 Even Verrall’s disciple, Gilbert Norwood, re- 
treated from the position that Euripides deliber- 
ately represented his gods as ‘“‘transparent im- 
postures’’ (see Essays on Euripidean Drama 
[Berkeley, 1954]). But that Euripides was some 
sort of agnostic has become the orthodox view, 
actually dating back at least as far as A. W. 
Schlegel. 

4G. M. A. Grube (The Drama of Euripides 
[London, 1941] pp. 195-96) sums up the failings 
of the chief characters in Hippolytus Grube also 
catches many of the verbal echoes that are so 
significant in a play as complex as this. 

5 Cf. Norwood, Essays, p. 106: ‘‘Where lies the 
source of this play’s action: in the deities or in 
the mortals? Scholars have offered very different 
replies.’"”’ He gives a brief historical summary 
of opposing.views. But having promised in the 
beginning of his essay an ‘‘attempt to secure 
clarity of thought and poise in appreciation by 
postponing theology’’.(p. 74), Norwood in effect 
postpones theology quite out of the play, conclud- 
ing (p. 108) that the divine elements are merely. 
a “comment on the ‘human sequence.’”’ His 
summation of Oetlipus might apply to Hippolytus 
as well (note, p. 108), that the “play is based 
on a mystery that must be left a mystery .. .” 
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—remembering, however, that a mystery is some- 
thing more than a riddle. The argument of 
Bernard M. W. Knox, ‘“‘The Hippolytus of Eurip- 
ides,’’ Yale Class. Stud. 13 (1952) 3-31, does not 
seem consistent. After declaring (p. 4) that the 
ultimate determinism of Oedipus and Agamemnon 
(unlike that of Hippolytus) is not troublesome, 
since ‘‘dramatically they emphasize the freedom 
of the human will,’’ Knox immediately adds (p. 5) 
of Hippolytus also: ‘“‘As we watch the human 
beings of the drama, unconscious of the goddess’ 
purpose, work out her will, we are struck by their 
apparent freedom."’ In short, the problem is 
equally troublesome in all three plays. 

6 Few modern critics of the play would agree 
with L. A. Post (From Homer to Menander 
[Berkeley, 1951]) that ‘‘Hippolytus is glorified as 
an innocent victim.’’ As Post makes clear, Hip- 
polytus is certainly not an invert (which he be- 
comes in Robinson Jeffers’ modernization of the 
play, ‘“‘The Cretan Woman,”’ pp. 25-91 in Hunger- 
field and Other Poems [N.Y., 1951]), but he 
is none the less unnatural in the deepest sense 
of the word, since he is opposed to the whole 
natural order. His ‘‘rudeness’’—Post’s term—to 
Phaedra is certainly more than a “mistake” 
(note, pp. 292-95). ‘‘Hippolytus has a_ personal 
ideal that under ordinary circumstances would 
have kept him happy and forgotten by the world” 
(p. 293). Perhaps by the world, but not by the 
cosmos: what ordinary circumstances would per- 
mit a man to ignore his sexual instincts? Post 
concludes (p. 295): “His sweet illusion is a 
child’s dream.’’ Exactly. 

7 This obsolescent word is used advisedly, since 
it is the only term wide enough to comprise, 
among the other psychic components, the will, 
that terra deserta of modern psychology. 

8 As noted by Grube, The Drama, p. 189. 

9 Grube seems to feel that Hippolytus’ language 
is priggish only in the presence of others, but 
sincere and beautiful when he is alone. My im- 
pression is that he is conceited and misguided 
from his first word to his last. 

10 And one is tempted to add the rendering, 
‘‘Embarrassment,”’ considering the trouble the 
word seems to have given translators and com- 
mentators. 

11 Norwood, Essays, p. 37, asks, ‘“‘Why obtrude 
the fact, crazily incongruous in this play, that 
Artemis was goddess of childbirth?’’ Perhaps to 
impress on the audience’s mind the fact that she 
was the complement of Aphrodite, a fact which 
the Greek religious sensitivity recognized, but 
Hippolytus did not. 

12 As though women were strangers from that 
Land of Night which is Aphrodite’s dwelling-place 
(106) and which hides what may be dearer than 
life (191). 

13 After his apotheosis, he was destined to reap 
a harvest of maiden’s tears (1427), but to be- 
come, in effect, a satellite of the goddess of 
marriage! 

14 E. R. Dodds, in an article in Class. Rev. 39 
(1925) 102-4, “The Aidds of Phaedra and the 
Meaning of the Hippolytus,’’ argues that Phaedra 
uses the word in a double sense to refer to her 
own chastity and to her reverence for the 
“moral compulsion of hiketeia,’’ —i.e., when 
she yields to the Nurse’s supplication to save 
her life (325 ff.). It is not clear on this theory 
how aidés could be considered a pleasure. Dodds 
asks further, ‘‘Does the tragedy, then, hinge on 
the conflict between an inward and an outward 
morality, Phaedra’s instinct and ta nomizémena, 


the true aidos and the false?’’ Undoubtedly, but 
an interpretation of the false, outward aidos as 
merely ‘“‘reverence for a suppliant’’ is strained, 
in view of the word's wide applicability through. 
out the play; it means rather that “love of good 
name” (cf. 775 ff.), which was so attractive to 
both Phaedra and Hippolytus. Dodds' discussion 
of how Euripides anticipated: modern depth psy. 
chology is excellent, but it leads him to side 
with the irrationalists: ‘“‘But through the mouths 
of all the chief characters of this play its author 
emphatically denies that enlightenment can make 
men good.’’ On the contrary, it is willful ignor. 
ance that makes the tragedy. Dodds seems t 
have been led astray by purposely ileaving “‘out 
the mythological framework of the play. The 
artist has wisely made this framework detachable, 
so that we may, if we please, study his human 
drama in isolation from its traditional setting.” 
Should we not say rather that it is a prime criti. 
cal blasphemy to put asunder what the artist 
has joined together? 


15 Knox, op. cit. (see note 5) p. 15, after a 
provocative discussion of the role of speech in the 
Hippolytus, ranges himself firmly on the side of 
the irrationalists: ‘‘The alternatives before these 
human beings, first and second thoughts, passion 
and judgement, silence and speech, are chosen 
and rejected in a complicated pattern which 
shows the independent operation of five separate 
human wills producing a result desired by none 
of them, the consummation of Aphrodite’s purpose 

. . It makes the play an ironical comment on a 
fundamental idea, the idea that man’s power of 
speech, which distinguishes him from the other 
animals, is the faculty which gives him the con- 
ception and power of moral choice in the first 
place.’’ And later, (p. 16): ‘‘The Hippolytus is a 
terrible demonstration of the meaninglessness 
of the moral choice and its medium, speech.” 
Aside from apparently confusing will and desire, 
a confusion that would eliminate the possibility 
of moral choice at the outset, Knox makes noth- 
ing of his quotation from Aristotle, Pol. 1. 1 
10-11: ‘“‘Speech is designed to indicate the ad- 
vantageous and the harmful and therefore also 
the right and the wrong: for it is the special 
property of man, in distinction from the other 
animals, that he alone has perception of good 
and bad and right and wrong and other moral 
qualities.’’ Aristotle does not bother to develop 
what might be called the latency of ethics in 
logic, perhaps because his master Plato had al- 
ready abundantly shown that logically every con- 
cept (even such a one as ‘‘daughter,’’ say; see 
below, note 16) tends toward purity and con- 
sistency in definition, and that this consistency 
of definition in turn exercises a prescriptive effect 
on human behavior. What Phaedra seems to be 
saying in her reflections on language is that when 
one’s behavior has offended against the pure con- 
cept (aidés—‘‘modesty’’) one is tempted to have 
recourse to deceit and to shift to a related con- 
cept (aidés—‘‘respectability’’), with which one’s 
behavior can be reconciled. (Knox is misleading 
when he translates eukleés as ‘‘honourable,” p 
18; it should obviously be ‘‘respectable, repu- 
table.’’) But all this is not to eliminate free 
will; on the contrary. Phaedra says that she will 
never succumb to this temptation, but she does 
—in the most abominable way. So that she may 
die eukleés, Phaedra commits her heinous crime 


16 ‘Are you our daughter?’’ Lear asks Goneril 
in Act One, Scene Four, obviously baffled by the 
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discrepancy between ‘‘a female descendant”’ and 
“one who behaves as a female descendant ought 
to behave.’’ (See Robert Heilman, This Great 
Stage [Baton Rouge, 1948] for a discussion of 
Lear’s puzzles about ‘‘natural—what nature is" 
and “natural—what nature ought to be.”’) 


17D. W. Lucas, The Greek Tragic Poets 
(Boston, 1952) pp. 162-63, finds the use of myth 
responsible for the play’s supposed defects: 
“Here, incidentally, we have a good example 
of the self-contradiction to which Euripides was 
driven by the necessity of deriving his plots from 
myth. His Aphrodite and Artemis are at the 
same time abstractions and personalities, symbols 
of states of mind and passionate beings who con- 
trol the action: they cannot be explained away 
as fictitious machinery or mere allegorical fig- 
ures, because they are capable of independent 
action, yet their intervention does not relieve 
the human characters of responsibility, as in 
logic it should.’’ Without attempting to solve the 
vexed question of what myth is, one can simply 
point out that Lucas makes a fundamental mis- 
take in applying common-sense logic to myth, 
which is translogical and plurisignative. (These 
terms come from Philip Wheelwright, The Burn- 
ing Fountain: A Study in the Language of Sym- 
bolism [Bloomington, 1954].) Norman J. DeWitt’s 
remarks (on p. xiv of ‘‘Tragedy and Personal 
Humanism,’’ an introduction to Eugen H. Falk, 
Renunciation As a Tragic Focus {Minneapolis, 
1954]) illustrate the mythic approach to Greek 
tragedy: ““When we say that man is either ra- 
ional or irrational, objective or subjective, con- 
trolled either by reason or emotion, we may not 
be making a significant statement at all. The 
right answer may not be subject to expression 
in terms of either—or; the right answer may be 
neither. And that may be how the great things 
are. The great things may be neither rational 
nor irrational. They may be superrational; and 
man’s great and unique instrument may be 
hyperlogic.’’ 

18 Which is not to say that the gods themselves 
are only symbols. We are still far away, I believe, 
from comprehending the Greek attitude toward 
the gods; the analytic, empirical, nominalistic 
trend of modern thought has brought us to such 
a horror of hypostatization that we would fain 
acquit the Greeks of that sin. L. H. G. Green- 
wood, in Aspects of Euripidean Tragedy (Cam- 
bridge, 1953) rejects the symbolist theory of 
Hippolytus for good reason: namely, that if 
Aphrodite is only a symbol of sexual desire and 
Artemis only a symbol of asceticism, the crit‘c 
finds it impossible to say what Poseidon is a sym- 
bol of in this particular play. Now, the mythic 
theory would assert that though the particular 
Aphrodite on the stage is a representation of the 
Teal goddess, the real Aphrodite is not a ‘‘symbol" 
of anything. One should rather reason from the 
divine to the human than vice versa: sexual 
desire is a sign of the power of Aphrodite, just 
as the sea-beast is a sign of the power of 
Poseidon. She is not a generalized projection of 
human emotion; each instance of desire is a 
piece of her handiwork. Hence the frequency in 
the classical languages of references to emotions 
as coming into the individual from outside; the 
affective phenomena in the soul are data—they 
are suffered: pdthe and passiones. Greenwood 
forgets what he has said, p. 34: ‘‘The Greek god 
is all that the Roman numen is, as well as being 
What the Roman numen is not: he is at once a 


force and a person."’ Later (pp. 56-57) he quotes 
Troades 987-90 as evidence that Euripides be- 
lieved that ‘‘However mysterious the springs of 
feeling and action may be, if they rise within 
us they do not pour into us from without.’’ He 
says shortly before that ‘‘we commonly today 
talk of being seized by a great thirst or a violent 
desire, without having the smallest tendency to 
think of thirst or desire as external powers."’ But 
thirst and desire do commonly appear in our 
consciousness as ‘“‘given’’; they arise from our 
bodies, which are our links with the external 
world; they do not ordinarily come on summons 
(though desire may occasionally do so, which is 
just another instance of the passions-w ll-intellect 
mystery). Also, the argument of R. P. Winning- 
ton-Ingram in Euripides and Dionysus (Cam- 
bridge, 1948) seems to me beside the point, as 
well as self-contradictory: after calling the gods 
symbols of impersonal forces, beyond good and 
evil (p. 28), he concludes the paragraph with 
the implication that Euripides considered them 
evil. But sexual desire in Hippolytus is pre-ethi- 
cal; how a human being treats it, whether with 
scorn or reverence, gives it its ethical aspect: 
this is the meaning of Aphrodite’s spite toward 
Hippolytus. 

1%Hans Herter, “Theseus und Hippolytos,’’ 
Rhein. Mus. 89 (1940) 276, says of Phaedra, ‘‘Man 
kann sie fiir eine Hypostase Aphrodites halten 

. und sich etwa vorstellen, dass urspriinglich 
die ‘Strahlende’ Géttin selber den der Artemis 
ergebenen Jiingling geliebt hatte und dann durch 
eine Sterbliche mit diesem ihrem Unternamen 
ersetzt worden ware.’’ But there are also ample 
indications of a lover-like relationship between 
Artemis and Hippolytus, as well as of an over- 
lapping of function between Artemis and Aphro- 
dite. Guy Soury, ‘‘Euripide rationaliste et mys- 
tique d’aprés Hippolyte,’’ REG 56 (1943) 48, says, 
“Ce nom de Dictynna montre que 1’Artémis 
d’Euripide est une figure composite. Les Crétois 
de l’époque classique appelaient Dictynna ou 
Britomartis une grande divinité de la nature. 
de la fécondité, des montagnes et des grottes.”’ 
It must have been to point up these parallelisms 
that Euripides refers to the myth of Adonis in 
lines 1420-22; into the Adonis story, apparently 
on his own initiative, he introduces Artemis, to 
play the same role as Aphrodite plays in the 
Hippolytus. 

20 As suggested by Bruno Snell, The Discovery 
of the Mind, tr. T. S. Rosenmeyer (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1953) p. 127: ‘“‘Statues of Aphrodite and 
Artemis flank the background of the stage, and 
between these goddesses the play is enacted.’’ 
By referring to the statues as ‘‘visible symbolism”’ 
I do not mean to conclude, as Snell does, that 
the goddesses themselves are ‘‘all but reduced 
to the function of symbols, illustrating a variety 
of psychological types’’ (pp. 127-28). Cf. note 
18, above. They are parts of what Robert F. 
Goheen, “‘Three Studies in the Oresteia,’’ AJP 
86 (1955) 113-37, calls “the imagery of action, 
and imagery of scene’’ (p. 114). 

21 But not as bright and innocent as she has 
seemed to many commentators on the play. Cf. 
Walter F. Otto, The Homeric Gods, tr. Moses 
Hadas (New York, 1954) pp. 98-99: ‘“‘She is life 
and being, starry-bright, sparkling, blinding, 
mobile, whose sweet strangeness draws man on 
the more irresistibly, the more disdainfully it 
dismisses him; an essence crystal-clear, which 
is nevertheless intertwined with the dark roots 
in all animate nature; . lovingly anxious and 
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tenderly solicitous, with the enchantment of a 
smile that outweighs perdition, and yet wild to 
the point of gruesomeness and cruel to the point 
of repulsiveness.”’ 

22H. D. F. Kitto, Greek Tragedy, 2nd ed. 
(London, 1950) p. 202, remarks of Aphrodite’s 
pari in the play: ‘“‘She is not a mythical being 
whose existence Euripides is trying to disprove, 
not a cult whose observance he is trying to 
discredit; she is one of the elemental powers 
in nature, to Euripides as to Aeschylus. To both 
poets she and Artemis are complementary forces 
which have to be reverenced. Hippolytus 
therefore is introduced to us not as a tragic actor 
but as a tragic victim; his part is not to have 
in his soul a tragic contradiction or complexity, 
but a tragic singleness. Like Aeschylus’ Suppli- 
ants, he is to be one-sided, utterly denying 
Aphrodite, and like them, to pay for this one- 
sidedness. To Aeschylus the law of Zeus does not 
tolerate partial adherence; Euripides puts the 


same idea into psychological rather than moral 
terms and will show us that there are laws of 
nature that demand obedience as well as laws 
of morality.’’ The truth is rather that both poets 
handle both the moral and psychological phases as 
part of their plurisignative treatment of myth, and 
that Hippolytus is a tragic victim only in the 
psychological phase. 


23 Or ‘‘words,”’ or, better, both ‘‘myths"’ and 
‘‘words,”’ since the play is concerned with the 
fact that words themselves, in their plurisigna- 
tiveness, partake of the mythopoeic function. See 
Ernst Cassirer, Language and Myth, tr. Susanne 
K. Langer (N. Y., 1946), who says, p. 98: ‘Myth 
language, and art begin as a concrete, undivided 
unity, which is only gradually resolved into a 
triad of independent modes of spiritual creatiy.- 
ity."" But it is dubious whether the degree of 
independence could ever be as complete, or 
whether it would be as desirable, as Cassirer 
thinks. 


Catullus 10] 


Borne over many a land and over the deep-rolling waters, 


Brother, 


I come, offering sorrowful rites at thy tomb; 


Here to bestow the last gift upon thee who no longer art living, 


Calling upon thee in vain, now lying voiceless and cold, 


Since the remorseless fates have torn thee away from thy kindred 


Ah, dear brother, too soon taken away from our sight! 


Still these tokens decreed by the ancestral custom of ages 


Hold as thy due even now, all that is left to bestow; 


These, with the free-flowing tears of a deeply sorrowing brother; 


And to the end of the years, brother, hail and farewell. 


Seaside (Oregon) Union High School 
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NOTES 


Tertullian and Swift's 


AMONG THE MANY Latin authors and 
Church Fathers with whom _ arch- 
classicist Jonathan Swift was well ac- 
quainted, perhaps the one who was 
nearest Swift himself in temper and 
spirit was the rational but very pas- 
sionate and ironic Tertullian. Of Swift’s 
knowledge of Tertullian there seems 
little doubt as those things go, for Dr. 
John Lyons, who cared for the Dean in 
his last illness and was in a position to 
know his library, carefully added Ter- 
tullian’s name in the margin to a list 
of Swift’s reading in his copy of 
Hawkesworth’s Life of Swift, with the 
information that Swift had made sev- 
eral extracts from the writings of Ter- 
tullian, presumably when secretary to 
Sir William Temple at Moor Park. 
Though the African Father had little of 
the simplicity and deceptive translu- 
cence and casualness of the author of 
Gulliver’s Travels, yet the vigor, the 
saeva indignatio, the searing irony of 
Tertullian must have appealed to Swift. 

It is almost certain that Swift, if he 
read any of Tertullian at all, must have 
been acquainted with the famous 
Apologeticus, the most dramatic, the 
most fervent of his writings. And no- 
where in the Apologeticus are Tertul- 
lian’s indignation and irony more effec- 
tive than in the ninth section in which 
he defends the Christians from the pop- 
ular pagan accusations of indulging in 
orgies of sex and blood. Among the 
favorite pagan accusations against the 
Christians was the charge, based in 
part on a misunderstanding of the com- 
munion ritual, that Christians, under 
various guises, sacrificed children at 
these rituals. Tertullian in this section 
very indignantly defends the Christians 
and then counters by accusing the 
pagan religions of just such activities 
themselves. His accusations are made 
even more telling by his pretending, in 


“A Modest Proposal” 


casual, almost Swiftian asides, to de- 
fend these pagan ‘‘shortcomings.”’ It is 
in the reading of these passages and 
others like them, I submit, that Swift 
might have received an impression that 
was to stay with him many years and 
reappear pervasively in the devastat- 
ingly ironic presentation of the famous 
‘“‘A Modest Proposal.’’ As it is the tone 
and particular flavor of irony, rather 
than any particular line or phrase, that 
I suggest may have lent shaping influ- 
ence on the making of ‘‘A Modest Pro- 
posal,’’ I would like to quote fairly 
extensively. 

In the first passage, at the beginning 

of chapter 9 of the Apologeticus, Ter- 
tullian accuses the pagans of sacrific- 
ing children to Saturn, down to fairly 
recent times, and, worse than that, of 
the parents’ themselves actually sac- 
rificing their children: 
Cum propriis filiis Saturnus non pepercit, 
extraneis utique non parcendo persevera- 
bat, quos quidem ipsi parentes sui offere- 
bant et libentes respondebant et infantibus 
blandiebantur, ne lacrimantes immolaren- 
tur. Et tamen multum homicidio parrici- 
dium differt.! 


The last sentence strikes home the blow 
of irony as Tertullian uses much the 
same ‘‘justification by ownership”’ that 
Swift was to imply in ‘‘A Modest Pro- 
posal.’’ Tertullian continues: 

Ecce in illa religiosissima urbe Aeneada- 
rum piorum est Iupiter quidam quem lu- 
dis suis humano sanguine proluunt. Sed 
bestiarii, inquitis. Hoc, opinor, minus 
quam hominis? An hoc turpius, quod mali 
hominis? certe tamen de homicidio fundi- 
tur. O Iovem Christianum et solum patris 
filium de crudelitate! Sed quoniam de in- 
fanticidio nihil interest sacro an arbitrio 
perpetretur, licet parricidium homicidio 
intersit, convertar ad populum.* 


The depth and passion of the irony in 
the seemingly casual explanatory 
clause licet parricidium homicidio in- 
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tersit must almost’ certainly have 
struck Swift, and it is the sort of thing 
that one tends to remember. The fol- 
lowing paragraphs of the Apologeticus 
contain more of this attack and ironic 
defense method, on similar subjects, 
but these seem the most pertinent. 
The subject of mistreatment and rit- 
ual murder of children was a common 
source of ammunition for Christian 
apologists in the attack upon the hea- 
thens in the early days of the Church, 
and we find this sort of thing in the 
works of Clement of Alexandria, and 
Minucius Felix, among others.* But 
Tertullian, with his almost Swiftian 
irony, seems most effective to the mod- 
ern reader, perhaps because of our 


More on “Action” in 


Mr. Hornssy is to be congratulated 
on his keen literary analysis ‘‘Sig- 
nificant Action in the Symposium’’ in 
a recent issue of CJ (52 [1956] 37-40), 
stressing in particular two points: 1) 
Plato’s employment of physical motion 
as illustrative of the mental movement 
involved in love and beauty; 2) Plato’s 
use of intermediate narrators who, in 
the author’s expression, ‘‘frame’’ the 
picture. 

The next-to-last paragraph, however, 

presents the intermediate narrators as 
portraying movement instead of serv- 
ing as a ‘‘frame.”’ 
Diotima educates Socrates; Socrates edu- 
cates the rest of the dinner guests; one of 
them, Aristodemus, educates Apollodorus; 
Apollodorus, Glaucon and the friend; and 
so on until Plato educates us. Each is in a 
sense a daimon moving from the realm of 
Ideas to the realm of men (40). 


Such a comparison of the function of 
the reporters seems to be more in keep- 
ing with Plato’s stress of motion 
throughout the dialogue. 

In fact, the comparison may be out- 
lined on three separate levels: a) the 
narrators (silent as well as vocal); b) 
the speakers at the banquet; c) the con- 
tent of Diotima’s speech as summar- 


familiarity with and appreciation of 
Swift, and his *“‘A Modest Proposal.” 
Dona.Lp C. BAKER 
University of South Dakota 


NorEs 


1 Apologeticus, ed. T. R. Glover (Loeb Classical 
Library) p. 46. 

2 Ibid., p. 48. 

3It would be very interesting to ascertain 
whether or not Swift was familiar with Minucius 
Felix’ Octavius, his famous “Golden Book,’ 
which owed so much to Tertullian, for here the 
same material is dealt with in even greater 
detail. Minucius Felix, ironically, through the 
mouth of Caecilius, the devil's advocate in the 
debate with Christian apologist Octavius, reiter- 
ates in gory detail the pagan charges that the 
Christians kill and eat children at their sacrifices, 
an ironic and hideously ridiculous misunder- 
standing of communion. Cf. chapter 9 of Oc. 
tavius, ed. G. H. Rendall (Loeb Classical Library) 
pp. 338-39. 


Plato’s Symposium 


ized at the end of Socrates’ discourse 
(21lc and 212a). The following outlines 
should be read upward. 


The Reporters 
7. Socrates learns from Diotima. 

6. Aristodemus and other guests learn 
from Socrates. 

. Apollodorus learns from Aristodemus 
and checks with Socrates. 


or 


4. Phoenix learns from Aristodemus 
(173b). 
3. Glaucon learns from _ Apollodorus 


previously having heard from another 
person who had heard from Phoenix 
(172b). 

2. Unnamed friend learns from 
dorus. 

. Readers learn from Plato. 


Apollo- 


_ 


The Speakers at the Banquet 
7. Alcibiades (Socrates is an example of 
true virtue). 
6. Socrates [and Diotima] (Eros leads to 
Idea of Beauty). 
5. Agathon (Eros inspires wisdom) 
4. Aristophanes (Eros in society: love 
is desire for the whole). 
3. Eryximachus (Eros in all nature). 
2. Pausanias (Two gods Eros). 
1. Phaedrus (One god Eros). 
Summary of Diotima’s Speech (2llc and 
212a) 
7. Such knowledge results in true virtue 
6. Idea of Beauty. 
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5. Beauty in sciences. 

4. Beauty in pursuits of society. 
3. Beauty in all physical bodies. 
2. Beauty in two physical bodies. 
1. Beauty in one physical body. 


Whether the close parallelism was 
intentional or accidental is a question 
we should not attempt to answer. The 
parallelism does imply, however, that 
in regard to the function of the inter- 
mediate narrators the suggestion of a 
framed picture is not so appropriate as 
the comparison to movement. If Plato 
had any object of art in mind, it seems 
that a vase decorated with separate 
zones would suit the situation better 
than a framed picture; for as in Greek 
vases the main motif is in the zone 
around the handle, so in the outlines 
above, the climax is reached in the 
“zone’’ second from the top. 


Other examples of illustrative com- 
parisons may be cited to show that 
Plato’s genius included similar literary 
techniques. For the present two _ in- 
stances may suffice. In the Lysis Plato 
depicts the characters who are friends 
as related in their natures (i.e., sim- 
ilar, but not identical), to illustrate his 
philosophical tenets on friendship, as 
we have noted in CJ 41 (1946) 271-73. 


In the Symposium, as Hornsby men- 
tions: “‘. Alcibiades employs the 
same terms in the panegyric on Socra- 
tes as Socrates used when he described 
Love”’ (p. 38)—the comparison which 
Ficino, the alter Plato of the fifteenth 
century, elaborates throughout the sec- 
ond chapter of the Seventh Speech in 
his Commentary on Plato’s Sympo- 
sium: 
Numquid optimi viri illud in superioribus 
animadvertistis, quod dum Plato ipsum fin- 
git Amorem, Socratis omnem pingit effi- 
giem, ac numinis illius figuram ex Socratis 
persona describit, quasi verus amor, ac 
Socrates simillimi sint, atque ideo ille prae 
caeteris verus sit legitimiusque amator? 
Agite iam Amoris picturam illam in ani- 
mum revocate. Videbitis in ea Socratem 
figuratum... .1 

No doubt many readers of CJ found 
Mr. Hornsby’s article stimulating and 
provocative of thought; and we hope 
more students will approach Plato’s 
dialogues with similar literary appre- 
ciation. 

RosBert G. HOERBER 
Westminster (Mo.) College 


Nore 
1 Sears Reynolds Jayne, Marsilio Ficino’s Com- 
mentary on Plato’s Symposium, The University 
of Missouri Studies, vol. 19, no. 1 (Columbia, 
1944) p. 105; cf. pp. 105-7 





Horace and Emily Dickinson 


IN A PREVIOUS NOTE! I thought I de- 
tected an echo of Horace (Odes 3. 30: 
eregi monumentum aere perennius) in 
one of Emily Dickinson’s poems, the 
one beginning 


It is an honorable Thought 
And makes One lift One’s Hat.2 


But I could not be sure. That she was 
definitely acquainted with that ode any- 
way is proved beyond a doubt by still 
another of her poems: 


An honest Tear 

Is durabler than Bronze — 
This Cenotaph 

May each that dies — 


Reared by itself — 
No Deputy suffice — 
Gratitude bears 

When Obelisk decays.’ 


The thought, if I interpret it cor- 
rectly, is a bit hyperbolic, perhaps, but 
good. With some uneasiness, for Emily 
Dickinson is seldom easy, I venture a 
paraphrase of the poem: More endur- 
ing than a monument of bronze is a 
tear shed in sincerity. May every one 
that dies have this kind of cenotaph.4 
This kind of memorial, the tear, is 
reared by itself. For its construction no 
artisan is needed, as in the case of 
ordinary monuments, or wanted either, 
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for a memorial of affection of this sort H. Johnson (Cambridge, Mass., 1955) p. 946 
bid. . 119% 
is too personal a one to delegate to Tbid., no. 1192 . ; 
s on . +The word ‘Cenotaph is carefully and, as 
another for construction. And long usual, well chosen. Emily Dickinson knew her 
after obelisks and pyramids decay, the dictionary. ‘‘The dictionary was no mere refer. 
> ‘ ‘ 7 ~+} say ite ence book to her; she read it as a priest his 
cenotaph of . tear will still bear HS breviary—over and over, page by page, with utter 
testimony of love.° absorption,”” says her niece (Martha Dickinson SUI 
RaLpH MARCELLINO Bianchi, The Life and Letters of Emily Dickinson 
Kent School {Boston, 1936] p. 80). The 
sen choo > “Gratitude,"” says Emily Dickinson in a letter frot 
Kent, Connecticut to one of her cousins, “is not the mention of a one 
tenderness, but its mute appreciation, deeper than for 
NoTEs we reach—all our Lord demands, who sizes better mee 
1 CJ 50 (1954) 126. knows than we.” (Letters of Emily _Dickinson ws 
- The Poems of Emily Dickinson, ed. Thoinas ed. Mabel Loomis Todd [Cleveland, 1951] p. 203 _ 
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We See by 


SUPPORT FOR THE HUMANITIES 

The future of the Classics is inseparable 
from that of the humanities. What affects 
one must affect the other, Encouragement 
for both might be found in the October 
meeting of the American Council on Educa- 
tion in Chicago. Miss Elizabeth C. Kell- 
hofer of Chillicothe, Ohio called aur atten- 
tion to the following article by Benjamin 
Fine in the New York Times of October 14, 
1956: 

Leading educators here [Chicago] this 
week made a strong plea for the humani- 
ties. The educators, like many  cther 
thoughtful people, have been concerned 
over the tremendous emphasis being placed 
on the physical sciences. They have been 
uneasy because of the pressures used to 
turn the best high school students toward 
careers in the sciences, engineering, and 
other technological fields. 

Should this be done at the expense of the 
liberal arts and the humanities? Educators 
are now beginning to ask whether we don’t 
also need well-educated men and women 
in the fine arts, the social sciences, reli- 
gion, history, philosophy, economics, and 
languages. 

In the long view, the question of where 
the emphasis should be placed in the edu- 
cational program appears to be a major 
question. The educators were quick to point 
out that it is not really a question of pitting 
one program against another. It is merely 
that the thoughtful school leaders wondered 


whether we might be going too far in 
putting all our eggs in the engineering 
basket... . 

(Dr. Earl J. McGrath, former United 


States Commissioner of Education, said 
that] not all the world’s problems can be 
resolved by technically trained men or by 
scientific techniques. The wisdom of men 
trained in the liberal arts and humanities 
may be helpful, he suggested, and scien- 
tists recognize that. If we attempt to 
siphon off the best brains into the 
sciences, leaving the second-best to the lib- 
eral arts and the humanities, our country 
will suffer in the long run. 

_ Strong support for the humanities came 
‘rom Louis Hollander, president of the New 
York State C.I.O. Council, who made a plea 
for well-rounded, liberal-arts-trained men. 
We. must guard against turning our col- 
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leges into glorified trade schools, he said, 
and the universities should not be made into 
factories to produce robots. . 

Actually there is no conflict—or there 
shouldn't be—between the engineers and the 
liberal arts majors. The profession can be 
made more liberal, while many of those 
in the humanities could get more science 
education and knowledge of technical de- 
velopments. a 

Somewhat along the same line is an arti- 
cle in the November 11 New York Times 
Magazine by Allan Nevins, ‘‘Flexner at 90 


Charts a New Course.’ It refers to the 
neglect of the humanities in our schools 
and universities, resulting in a ‘“‘lopsided 


America, technologically strong but human- 
istically puny.’’ Commenting thereon, F. L 
Apperly, D, Sc., wrote to the editor as fol- 
lows (New York Times Magazine, Novem- 
ber 25; clipping from Mr. William R. Gard- 
ner of Richmond, Va.): 

. Lest some people think the humani- 
ties and the sciences and business are miles 
apart, let me quote the head executive of 
a large oil company. During a conversation 
some years ago he mentioned that his com- 
pany took in six university graduates each 
year for over-all training as future execu- 
tives. I murmured, ‘‘Men with Ph.D. and 
MS. degrees in physics and chemistry, I 
suppose.”’ 

““No,”’ he said. ‘“‘The men we choose are 
most often the top graduates from the 
schools of Classics and Ancient History. We 
have found that these men, with their 
broad training and outlook on human af- 
fairs, make far better executives than any- 
one else. 

‘Physicists and chemists, essential as 
they are to us, are too hide-bound and nar- 
row for the kind of executive we want. It 
works.’’ He was in a position to know. 


OLD GREEK STARTING GATE FOUND 
Under this heading, the Richmond News 
Leader of November 7, 1956, carried an 
A.P. dispatch from Chicago: 

... Dr. Osear Broneer, professor of clas- 
sical archaeology at the University of Chi- 
cago, has found remains of a starting gate 
used for foot races at Olympic [?] games. 

He made the discovery during excava- 
tions at the Temple of Poseidon near Cor- 
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inth, Greece. The stadium is located where 
the Isthmian Games, a minor league ver- 
sion of the Olympics, were held... . 

The Greek starting gates are similar to 
those used today at horse race tracks. 

The cevice consisted of grooves cut in 
stone pavement for strings which held the 
cross bars of wood between posts. The 
grooves fanned out from a pit where the 
official starter released the strings to drop 
the starting gates and send the foot racers 
off and running. 

Dr. Broneer found an arrangement of 16 
grooves cut in a triangular section of stone 
located at the curved end of the oldest of 
two stadiums unearthed at the site. Bronze 
staples set in lead and lead-lined post holes 
on the starting line still remain where the 
Greeks used them. The post holes marked 
off 16 lanes, each 3% feet wide, at the 
starting point. The grooves in the stone and 
recessed staples kept the strings from being 
entangled in the runner’s bare feet. 

Dr. Broneer says the starting gate prob- 
ably was used for a sprint race of about 
606 English feet, a distance known as a 
stadium. 

He found reference to the device in a 
description appended to the text of a play 
by the Greek dramatist, Aristophanes. It 
gives literal and factual meaning to the 
Greek phrase, ‘‘to let all the gates down 
at once,’’ meaning ‘‘at one accord.”’ 


DR. A. P. HAMILTON HONORED 

The Jackson, Miss., Clarion-Ledger of Octo- 
ber 24, 1956, commented editorially on a 
well-deserved honor conferred upon a prom- 
inent member of CAMWS: 

Dr. Alfred Porter Hamilton, veteran and 
beloved head of the department of ancient 
languages at Millsaps College, has received 
a fitting tribute in the newly-established 
award for excellence in Latin at Murrah 
High School. 

Sponsored by the Millsaps chapter of Eta 
Sigma Phi, national classical fraternity, the 
Alfred Porter Hamilton Medal will be 
awarded annually to Murrah students ex- 
celling in the study of Latin. A spokesman 
for the local fraternity rightly declares it 
to be most appropriate that this award 
should bear the name of such a dis- 
tinguished scholar of the classics. 

Since coming to Millsaps in 1917, Dr. 
Hamilton has achieved an enviable standing 


in his important profession, as well as jp 
the hearts of students, associates, and felloy 
citizens here in Jackson. The Latin Awar, 
established in his honor and bearing hi 
name is another well-deserved honor to 
splendid educator, leader, and Christian 
gentleman. Friends and admirers have done 
a fine thing in this beneficial and timely 
move. , 


NEW NAMES FOR THE NIKE FAMILY 

An Associated Press dispatch from Wash. 
ington (Richmond Times-Dispatch, Novem. 
ber 30, 1956): 

The army admitted officially although 
cryptically ... that it has a developmental 
weapon named the ‘‘Nike Zeus’’—apparently 
a reference to a missile to combat high- 
flying, supersonic ballistic missiles. 

A routine army circular said that the 
service ‘‘has adopted new names for the 
Nike family of antiaircraft weapons sys. 
tems.”’ 

It then listed: Nike-Ajax (the basic Nike 
I antiaircraft missile now installed at sites 
near a number of American cities); Nike- 
Hercules (which has been called Nike B 
and which is an improved version of the 
original Nike which had a range of about 
30 miles); Nike-Zeus, renamed from Nike 
ms s.> 

The British navy has often resorted to 
classical names for its vessels. A similar 
practice has apparently been quite infre- 
quent in the American armed forces. 


CORRIGENDUM 

A letter from Mrs. Harry J. Leon of the 
University of Texas carries the following 
comment: 

The A.P. dispatch from Corsica, quoted 
on p. 80 [of the November CJ], that the 
very first Roman relics have only recently 
been found on that island seems a bit ex 
aggerated. Inscriptions from Corsica, in- 
cluding a bronze tablet in honor of 
Vespasian, appear in CIL X, 8034-804 
About twenty pottery stamps have also been 
found (RE, vol. 4 [1901] s.v. ‘‘Corsica’’). 

Sites of many of the once flourishing 
twenty-seven Roman cities are known } 
traces of buildings. The historical museums 
of Bastia and Ajaccio probably have some 
objects from Roman times as well as Ne 
poleoniana. 
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Augustus and the Aeneid 


WILLIAM 


I" THE LIFE OF Vergil by Donatus! we 
read (125-34): Anno aetatis quinqua- 
gesimo secundo- impositurus Aeneidi 
summam manum statuit in Graeciam et 
in Asiam secedere triennioque continuo 
nihil amplius quam emendare, ut re- 
liqua vita tantum philosophiae vacaret. 
Sed cum ingressus iter Athenis occur- 
risset Augusto ab oriente Romam re- 
vertenti destinaretque non absistere 
atque etiam una redire, dum Megara 
vicinum oppidum ferventissimo sole 
cognoscit, languorem nactus est eum- 
que non intermissa navigatione auxit 
ita ut gravior aliquanto Brundisium 
appelleret, wbi diebus paucis obiit... . 

Whenever the writer has reread this 
passage since first acquaintance with 
it years ago, he has had the feeling 
that something in it does not ring true. 
During a recent perusal, this feeling 
took definite shape and led to further 
investigation, the results of which, it 
is felt, are of significance. 

First: Vergil’s sudden change of his 
long-range plan to spend three years 
emending his magnum opus is most 
singular. Despite Vergil’s close rela- 
tionship to Augustus and his admira- 
tion and perhaps even personal fond- 
ness for him, it is hard to imagine him 
as voluntarily abandoning so important 
a project as the completion of the 
Aeneid for publication merely to ac- 
company the imperial party back to 
Rome.* 

Further: it is perhaps even more dif- 
ficult to understand why, all else being 
equal, Augustus would acquiesce to 
such a postponement of Vergil’s editor- 
ial labors. The Vita Servii (27) states 
specifically that the writing of the 
Aeneid had been undertaken at the ex- 
press proposal of the emperor (ab Au- 
gusto Aeneidem propositam).4 It is 
likewise recorded in the Vita Donati 
that Augustus was unreasonably impa- 
tient to have the poem sent to him in 
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installments as it came from the poet’s 
hand (Vita Donati, 106-9: Augustus 
vero—nam forte expeditione Cantabrica 
aberat—supplicibus atque etiam mina- 
cibus per iocum litteris efflagitaret, ut 
‘sibi de Aeneide,’ ut ipsius verba sunt, 
‘vel prima carminis hypographe vel 
quodlibet kolon mitteretur.’*» We are 
also told (Vita Donati 110-14) that Ver- 
gil later read books 2, 4, and 6 of the 
unfinished Aeneid to the imperial fam- 
ily, or at least to Augustus and his 
sister, Octavia, upon which occasion 
Octavia swooned at the mention of Mar- 
cellus in Aen. 6. 883. One would hardly 
expect Augustus to encourage or indeed 
to permit the poet to delay his final 
task of editing the epic for publication 
in order that he might return to Rome 
with him. The sources available would 
seem to supply the basis for a rea- 
sonable explanation of the apparent in- 
congruities and at the same time to 
shed additional light upon the attitude 
of Augustus toward literature as a cul- 
tural element essential to the populari- 
zation of his régime. 


The Vita Donati (152-54) records the 
following: Egerat [scil. Vergil] cum 
Vario, priusquam Italia decederet, ut 
siquid sibi accidisset, Aeneida com- 
bureret; at is facturum se pernegarat. 
This statement is puzzling indeed. How 
could Vergil sensibly ask Varius, who 
would presumably be back in Italy, to 
burn a MS. which would be somewhere 
in Greece or Asia? Vergil would surely 
be taking the Aeneid with him and we 
know in fact that he did. 


The Vita Donati (125-28) in the pas- 
sage Anno... vacaret, quoted above, 
states that Vergil’s purpose in making 
the journey eastward was to put the 
final touches to the Aeneid,® an impossi- 
ble undertaking if the MS. were left be- 
hind in Italy. Again in the Vita Donati 
(154-55) we read: igitur in extrema vale- 
tudine assidue scrinia desideravit [scil. 
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Vergil], crematurus ipse; verum ne- 
mine offerente nihil quidem nomi- 
natim de ea cavit. The fact that Vergil 
demanded the boxes which contained 
his MS. while on his deathbed and that 
it is specifically stated that no one of- 
fered to comply with his wish, is posi- 
tive proof that the MS. of the Aeneid 
was at Brundisium when he died, which 
fact, of course, means that it had been 
taken by him to Greece.‘ It is just 
conceivable that Vergil in making his 
plea to Varius had no intention of 
leaving the MS. behind with his friend, 
but was counting upon the efficiency of 
provincial governors to see that his be- 
longings were returned to Rome and 
Varius in case of his death. However, 
another possibility discussed immedi- 
ately below is much more likely. 
Quite apart from all else, the impor- 
tant fact at this point is that Vergil did 
ask Varius to burn the Aeneid if any- 
thing should happen to him, that is, if 
he should die suddenly. The request 
amounted to this: “If I die so unex- 
pectedly that I myself am prevented 
from destroying my unfinished work, 
please burn it for me.’’ Even though 
the syntax of the clause priusquam 
Italia decederet would indicate that the 
writer intended it to be regarded as 
conditioning the principal verb egerat, 


it is most probable that in reality 
Vergil’s request was made to Varius 
quite independently of any plan to 


spend three years in the east on the 
emendation of his poem. In fact, it 
seems practically certain, in view of 
what has already been said, that he 
must have made his plea to Varius 
some time before he’ had made such 
plans, during a fit of neurasthenia in 
which he was assailed by morbid con- 
cern for his health and by the fear that 
the Aeneid might be published un- 
emended should he die without provid- 
ing against that eventuality. This as- 
sumption is strongly supported by the 
following considerations: (1) Vergil’s 
chronic indisposition, (2) the nature of 
his temperament, (3) his subsequent ef- 
forts to secure the burning of the 


Aeneid even as he lay on his deathbed, 
and (4) the fact already established, 
that such a request could have been 
reasonably made only at a time when 
Vergil had no intention of leaving Italy 
and taking the MS. with him. 
First, we know that Vergil suffered 
from poor health during much of his 
life. He is described in a general way 
(Vita Donati 26-27) as valetudine varia, 
which Gescription is enlarged upon as 
follows: nam plerumque a stomacho et 
a faucibus ac dolore capitis laborabat, 
sanguinem etiam saepe reiecit (27-28). 
Second, Vergil’s temperament was no 
more hale and hearty than was his 
physique, as is clear from the following 
passages in the Vita Donati: (1) cibi 
vinique minimi (29); (2) Cetera sane 
vita et ore et animo tam probum con- 
stat, ut Neapoli Parthenias  vulgo 
appellatus sit (36-37); (3) ac si quando 
Romae, quo rarissime commeabat, vi- 
seretur in publico, sectantis demon- 
strantisque se subterfugeret in prozi- 
mum tectum (37-40); and, of his early 
years, (4) in sermone tardissimum ac 
paene indocto similem fuisse Melissus 
tradidit (50-52). Vergil was decidedly an 
introvert—the type of person prone to 
hypochondria. Third, we know that 
when his worst fears were realized, 
that is, when he became aware that 
death was surely near, Vergil left no 
doubt about his intentions with respect 
to the unfinished Aeneid. In the Vita 
Donati (154-55) we have already noted 
the following: igitur in extrema vale 
tudine assidue scrinia desideravit, cre- 
maturus ipse. In addition, the provi 
sions of his will against the publication 
of the Aeneid’ serve further to point 
up his grim determination to keep the 
Aeneid from the public eye if he should 
not be able to finish it to his taste 
The fourth and final consideration has 
already been treated in full above. 
Varius, as has been seen, denied Vel- 
gil’s request, no doubt attributing it 
and rightly so, to the poet’s hypochor 
dria. We can be sure, however, that 
Varius did not fail to report the inci 
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dent to Augustus, not as a gossip-mon- 
ger, but rather in a spirit of sincere 
concern both for Vergil’s well-being and 
about what he, Vergil, might himself 
do to the imperfect Aeneid should he 
become convinced that death was near. 
As we have observed from the details 
of the deathbed scene, Varius’ assess- 
ment of the situation along these lines 
would have been fully justified. It was 
his duty to report it to the emperor. 

Thus when Augustus came upon Ver- 
gil in Athens, about to embark upon a 
journey of three years through Greece 
and Asia, his MS. ‘‘under his arm,’’ so 
to speak, he must indeed have been 
shocked as he thought of the possible 
eventualities: (1) the MS., the only one 
in existence, might be damaged, lost, 
stolen, or accidentally destroyed dur- 
ing the vicissitudes of the long trip: 
(2) Vergil might die suddenly (Augus- 
tus was well aware of the poorness of 
his health) and in this event the fate 
of the MS. would be even more dubi- 
ous; and (3) Vergil might, in a fit of 
despondency such as that of which the 
emperor had earlier heard from Va- 
rius, obey a rash impulse to destroy the 
Aeneid lest it survive him in its unfin- 
ished state. 

Augustus, who had ‘‘ordered’’ the 
writing of the Aeneid and had been un- 
willing to curb his eagerness to read 
it until the work was completed, who 
regarded the epic as perhaps the most 
effective instrument of propaganda for 
his régime, would certainly have done 
his utmost in the art of ‘‘gentle persua- 
sion’ to convince the poet that he 
should renounce the sojourn of three 
years abroad and return to Italy with 
him. The emperor probably had an ad- 
ditional cause for alarm. The.fact that 
Vergil’s fatal illness occurred only days, 
perhaps hours, after the reunion in Ath- 
ens and reputedly as the result of so 
relatively ordinary a cause as overex- 
posure to the sun, as well as the fact 
that he died so soon after the onset of 
the ailment, makes it most probable 
that his general health was particularly 
bad at the time of the meeting in Ath- 


ens. This could hardly have failed to 
be obvious in his appearance.” 

Two conclusions seem inevitable: (1) 
Vergil’s decision to return to Rome was 
not reached independently and was not 
based upon any extraordinary eager- 
ness to enjoy the company of Augustus 
at the moment by returning to Italy 
with him, and (2) Augustus was firm, 
though as indicated below it is very 
likely that Vergil put up little if any re- 
sistance to the ‘‘suggestion,”’ in his in- 
sistence that Vergil renounce his travels 
and go back home specifically because 
of fears with respect to the possible 
fate of the Aeneid as outlined above. 
The emperor no doubt convinced Vergil 
that it was, after all, quite possible to 
put the final hand to the epic without 
undertaking the journey eastward with 
all its attendant risks and rigors. Ver- 
gil was not the man to argue the point, 
especially at a time when his physical 
vigor was all but depleted. Augustus 
accomplished his purpose. Vergil 
agreed. Then as if to prove that Augus- 
tus had been right beyond any doubt, 
Vergil fell desperately ill and the re- 
turn voyage was undertaken at once, 
although it might have been better had 
the party allowed Vergil to rest for a 
while in Athens. 

There remains for examination one 
further matter which is suggested by 
the lines in the Vita Donati concern- 
ing Vergil’s request for the book-boxes. 
Surely there is here cogent suggestion 
that the boxes or crates which con- 
tained the MS. of the Aeneid had been 
stored in some place either on board 
ship during the voyage to Brundisium 
or in some lodging ashore in that town, 
outside Vergil’s sickroom. The passage 
could not mean that Vergil, lying in 
bed too ill to rise, asked that the boxes 
be brought to his bedside from some 
other place in the room, for, barring 
delirium, the words crematurus ipse 
imply that he felt strong enough to 
arise from bed and move about and 
hence could have got the MS. for him- 
self had the boxes been already at 
hand. Why, then, were the boxes not 
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in his room as might normally be ex- 
pected in the case of a possession so 
dear to Vergil as was the MS. of the 
Aeneid? In view of the various con- 
siderations presented above, we can 
conclude but one thing: the boxes in 
question had been deliberately stored 
outside the poet’s quarters where he 
could not have access to them without 
the knowledge of others and that this 
precaution had been taken at the ex- 
press order of Augustus whose acute 
concern for the safety of the Aeneid 
surely requires no further comment. 

It is felt, then, that the present re- 
assessment of the sources has estab- 
lished with a high degree of probabil- 
ity two very significant points: (1) Ver- 
gil’s apparently enigmatic decision to 
cancel his plan to spend three years 
abroad emending the Aeneid was the 
direct result of the wishes of Augustus 
in the matter, not a mere change of 
mind occasioned by a personal prefer- 
ence to be in Augustus’ good company, 
and (2) the MS. of the Aeneid became 
imperial property, so to speak, some 
time before the death of the poet, i.e., 
at the very moment, most likely even 
before the embarkation for Brundis- 
ium, when the emperor became con- 
vinced that it would be risky to leave 
the MS. any longer within Vergil’s 
reach, not merely after his death. 

There is in the Latin Anthology a 
poem attributed, no doubt falsely, to 
Augustus, which expresses in eloquent 
terms what the emperor’s feelings 
must have been as he denied Vergil’s 
wishes with regard to the Aeneid both 
before and after his death. Following 
is a partial transcription: 

Ergone supremis potuit vox improba 

verbis 

Tam dirum mandare nefas? Ergo ibit 

in 1gnes 
Magnaque doctiloqui morietur Musa 
Maronis? 

A scelus indignum! ... 

‘Sed legum est servanda fides; suprema 

voluntas 

Quod mandat fierique iubet, parere 

necesse est.”’ 


Frangatur potius legum reverenda 
potestas., 

Quam tot congestos noctesque diesque 
labores 

Auferat una dies, supremaque verba 
parentis 

Amittant vigilasse suum!1” 


The words of the Vita Probiana (22): 
Aeneis servata est ab Augusto, which 
actually refer only to the annulment 
of Vergil’s will, are doubly true. 


University of Maryland 


NOTES 

! All references to lives of Vergil herein are 
to Vitae Vergilianae antiquae, ed. Colinus Hardie 
(Oxford, 1954) and only vitae _ published in 
Hardie’s edition are used as sources. Those 
written during the barbarian domination and 
the Middle Ages, as well as the so-called vita 
interpolata or aucta of Donatus, have been 
ignored for the excellent reasons given by Hardie 
in his Praefatio, pp. iv-v. 

2 Augusto Rostagni, Svetonio de poetis e biografi 
minori (Turin, 1944) p. 94, note on his line 14 
remarks: ‘‘Piu esatto sarebbe quinquagesimo 
primo: poiché da successiva indicazione crono- 
logica, 1. 150 [{Hardie, 134-35], risulta che al 
momento della morte egli era ancora per com- 
piere il 51° anno. Ma, ricavando da fonti dis 
parate, Svetonio trovo forse quel dato e no 
rifece per parte sua il computo.”’ 

> Rostagni, p. 95, note on his line 145 of the 
vita, asks: ‘‘Perché questa improvvisa decisione? 
Clearly he too felt that something here required 
explanation, which he attempts to supply. His 
theory is that Vergil had probably planned t 
find Augustus in the east and to spend some time 
with him, whereas the emperor had unexpectedly 
turned about and was on his way back to Rome 
because of reports which had reached him from 
the city (Dio Cass. 54. 10. 2-3, cited by Rostagni 
This is all very well, but at best it explains 
why Augustus was in Athens, not why Vergi 
scrapped his plan to remain three years in the 
east and decided instead to return to Italy with 
Augustus. 

4Cf. Ovid, Tr. 2. 533 (addressing Augustus): é 
tamen ille tuae felix Aeneidos auctor. 

> See what was probably Vergil’s reply in Macr 
Set. 3. 3. 74. 

6Cf. Vita Focae 102-5: Sed loca quae vulg 
memoravit tradita fama / aequoris et terra 
statuit percurrere vates, / certius ut libris ocul 
dictante notaret. 

7 V. Scialoia in his juridical study ‘‘Il testamet 
to di Virgilio,’’ Athenaeum, nuova seria, 8 (1930 
170, is apparently of the singular opinion that the 
MS. was left with Varius after his refusal to agree 
to destroy it, when Vergil sailed for the east. He 
writes: ‘‘Convien dunque, ritenere che |'ordint 
di bruciare il manoscritto dell’Eneide fu dato 
in vita da Virgilio a Vario; ma che Vario ! 
rifiuto. Ammalatosi al ritorno, Virgilio tento ¢ 
riavere il manoscritto per distruggerlo, ma ne 
gli fu restituito.’’ Scialoia presses this bizare 
notion still further (171): ‘‘Durante la vita ¢ 
Virgilio il manoscritto si trovava presso Vario é 
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titolo di deposito.’’ That these statements are 
wholly fallacious is abundantly clear prima facie 
and from what has been said above. Like- 
wise, Bailey is in error when he writes (The 
Oxford Classical Dictionary [Oxford, 1949, repr. 
1950] s.v. ‘‘Virgil’’): ‘Before he left Italy Virgil 
had caused [italics supplied] Varius .. . to 
promise [italics supplied] to burn the Aeneid, if 
anything should happen to him.’’ We have already 
seen in the Vita Donati 153-54 that is [scil. Varius] 
facturum se pernegarat. 

8 The ancient versions of the terms of Vergil’s 
will differ in detail and it may be well to ex- 
amine them here. The various reports are as 
follows : 

1. Vita Donati 154-58: igitur in extrema vale- 
tudine assidue scrinia desideravit [scil. Vergill], 
crematurus ipse; verum nemine offerente nihil 
quidem nominatim de ea cavit. Ceterum eidem 
Vario ac simul Tuccae scripta sua sub ea con- 
dicione legavit, ne quid ederent, quod non a se 
editum esset. 

2. Vita Probiana 22-23: Aeneis servata est ab 
Augusto, quamvis ipse [scil. Vergil] testamento 
cavisset ne quid eorum quae non edidisset ex- 
taret. 

3. Pliny, N. H. 7. 31. 114: Divus Augustus car- 
mina Vergilii cremari contra testamenti eius 
[scil. of Vergil] verecundiam vetuit. 

4. Macr. Sat. 1. 24. 6: qui [scil. Vergil] enim 
moriens poema suum legavit igni. 

These are the only passages, exception being 
made for the vitae not used as sources herein as 
indicated in footnote 1 above, which can be in- 
terpreted as referring beyond doubt to a will 
because of their inclusion of the words legavit or 
testamentum. There is a discrepancy among these 


reports, namely, whereas Donatus and Probus 
state that Vergil merely provided that his un- 
published works, which would mean the Aeneid, 
remain unpublished, Pliny and Macrobius report 
that the will provided that such works be burned. 
It is felt that Donatus’ version is the accurate one 
since it contains the detail that Vergil failed to 
provide for the Aeneid by name. Such details are 
not the sort that are fabricated. Probus follows 
Donatus. It seems fair to assume that the reports 
of Pliny and Macrobius represent a contamination 
of the actual terms of the will with the reports of 
the poet’s dying wish to burn the epic. Other 
sources showing the same and other contamina- 
tions but not containing specific reference to the 
will are Vita Servii 29-31, the verses in the Vita 
Donati 146-51 and the Vita Probiana 25-28, and 
Aulus Gellius, N. A. 17. 10. 7. Cf. as well the 
verses quoted below ad fin. 

% Roberto Paribeni, L’Italia imperiale in Storia 
d'Italia, vol. 2 (Milan, 1938) p. 93, is of the opinion 
that Horace’s anxious concern for Vergil’s safe 
return from Greece in Odes 1. 3 implies that Ver- 
gil was in exceptionally poor health when he 
sailed from Italy on the voyage with which we are 
dealing here. However, as pointed out by Rost- 
agni, p. 94, note on his line 140, Horace’s ode must 
refer to an earlier voyage if we accept the tradi- 
tional date of 23 B.c. for the publication of Odes 
1-3. Paribeni is probably right, though, in feeling 
that Vergil was already quite ill when Augustus 
found him in Athens, even before the excursion 
to Megara. 

10 Anthologia Latina sive poesis Latinae supple- 
mentum, edd. F. Buecheler and A. Riese, pars 
prior, rec. A. Riese, fasc. 2, 2nd ed. (Leipzig. 
1906) no. 672, 1-4; 18-23. 


Announcements 


The Fiftieth Annual Joint Meeting of the 


Eastern Massachusetts Section of the Classical Association of New England 


and the Classical Club of Greater Boston 


will be held at the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 
on Saturday, February 16, 1957 at 10:15 A.M. 


The Sixth Annual High School 


Foreign Language 


Teachers’ Workshop will be held at Kent State University, Kent, Ohio, 
on Saturday, March 2, 1957. 


For information please write to the Director of the Work- 


shop, Professor Charles F. Kirk, Kent State University. 








BOOK REVIEWS 


FRED W. HOUSEHOLDER, JR., EDITOR 


Epicurus and his Gods. By A. J. FEstTu- 
GIERE. Translated into English by C. W. 
Chilton, Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1955. 
Pp. xiii, 100. 


Fr. FesTuGicrRE has a rare talent for com- 
bining imaginative understanding with 
scholariy objectivity. His aim is not pri- 
marily to set down the historical facts about 
Epicurus (though he does this very ade- 
quately), nor to pass judgment on the cor- 
rectness or incorrectness of Epicurus’ 
views. It is rather to recreate for the reader 
the historical and intellectual framework 
within which the Epicurean philosophy 
emerges as a meaningful expression of cer- 
tain basic human ideals and aspirations. 
He detects in Epicurus a genuine piety and 
love of mankind which it is impossible not 
to admire: and he shows how things which 
the enemies of the school found ridiculous 
were to the Epicureans right and good. It 
is this kind of insight that is so sorely 
needed and so rarely supplied by historians 
of philosophy; for it alone makes possible 
an enlightened judgment. 

One of the matters that Festugiére dis- 
cusses is Epicurus’ claim to be self-taught. 
At the age of twenty Epicurus suffered 
exile and poverty and could no longer afford 
to attend a philosophical school; he was 
thus compelled to pursue unaided his search 
for wisdom. Another is the. institution of 
monthly banquets in the school in memory 
of himself and Metrodorus. His enemies 
called this a grasping after fame or a con- 
cession to indulgence: but Festugiére ob- 
serves that ‘‘he wanted to ensure that the 
atmosphere of joy which he had created 
among his disciples during his lifetime 
should not be dissipated when he was gone. 
And there is no greater joy for men than 
meeting together among friends to cele- 
brate, in unanimity of heart, the memory 
of one who was so kind a master’’ (p. 23). 

The author also puts Epicurean friend- 
ship in a clearer light. Cicero and others 
condemned Epicurus for making friendshin 
a matter of expediency. Yet even Plato 
does not esteem friendship and love for 
themselves, but as intermediaries on the 
path to wisdom; whereas for Epicurus 
friendship is itself the substance of the 
good life. To be sure, it is in a sense 


expedient, for it satisfies a need. But it is 
more than that: in it lies ‘‘that peace of 
the soul which is perfect happiness’’ (p. 37), 
The close bond between Epicurus and his 
followers is thus the realization of an essen- 
tial element in Epicurean teaching, and it 
accounts for his students’ veneration, which 
the enemies of the school treated with such 
contempt. 

Festugiére also deals very satisfactorily 
with the charge of hypocrisy: if the gods 
are indifferent to human affairs, why do 
the Epicureans worship them? The answer 
is that to praise the gods in prayer and 
to participate in their festivals is to take 
part in their happiness. Here Epicurus was 
close to Plato, for both held that the divine 
being ‘‘is a being of perfect beauty who 
lives a life of harmony and_ serenity” 
(p. 62), and both made the goal of religious 
activity the contemplation of this beauty, 
It is at the festivals of the gods, according 
to Epicurus, that the philosopher grasps 
most clearly the divine blessedness. 

These are only a few of the matters dis- 
cussed in this admirable little book. De 
tailed notes provide full documentation, and 
there is a brief bibliography. An index has 
been compiled by the translator. The author 
has altered at a few points the original 
French edition (Paris, 1946) in the light 
of recent publications, notably DeWiti's 
Epicurus and his Philosophy. The two works 
invite comparison. Perhaps one could say, 
in general, that in DeWitt’s portrayal Epi- 
curus was a restless and tireless worker, 
combatting his many opponents, issuing let- 
ters, organizing his followers; while Festu- 
giére’s Epicurus was given to reflection and 
meditation and in his own life achieved 
that peace of mind which he valued above 
all else. 

PHILLIP De Lacy 
University 


Early Anatolia (Pelican A-354). By Seton 
Lioyp. Baltimore: Penguin Books, 1956. 
Pp. xxi, 231. Ill. $0.85. 


Seton Luoyp, currently director of the 
British Scheol of Archaeology at Ankara, 
has excavated at a great many Near-East 
ern sites but is especially well-known for 
his work at Eridu and Hassuna. Readers 
of the Pelican series will remember his 
Foundations in the Dust, published a few 
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years ago, a popular and intimate account 
of the “‘scramble for antiquities” in Mesopo- 
tamia and Syria. 

Now in his latest volume, Early Anatolia, 
Lloyd presents a comprehensive view of 
Asia Minor before the Greeks. Quite natu- 
rally he draws freely upon the work of 
many scholars and excavators, but he him- 
self has been at work since 1949 on the 
sites of Polatli, Sultantepe and Beycesultan, 
and in his earlier years he was the as- 
sociate of Garstang at Mersin. 

To the classical scholar the chief interest 
of this book will be the constantly recurr- 
ing subject of Troy. Lloyd is dependent, 
of course, upon Professor Blegen, for whom 
he confesses the greatest admiration; how- 
ever, he is distressed to some extent by 
Blegen’s ‘‘professional caution and perfec- 
tionism . discernible in his reluciance 
to follow up analogies and comparisons with 
parallel finds elsewhere.’’ This criticism 
is unjust, for it was not the purpose of the 
American excavators of Troy to provide 
a typological survey of all Anatolia; it 
was to make a new and accurate register 
of stratified material at a single site. Lloyd 
does observe with sympathy, however, Ble- 
gen’s chronological difficulties at Troy— 
Schliemann had confounded the strati- 
graphy; there was little change in local 
pottery styles throughout long periods (the 
dépas amphikypellon persists from the sec- 
ond level through the fifth); chronological 
systems of adjacent areas are notably ca- 
pricious. Lloyd ‘‘infers’’ many dates from 
Blegen’s evidence. 

But this is a book concerned with the 
whole of Anatolia, and after certain pro- 
legomena on the history of archaeological 
investigation in this area, Lloyd sets forth 
suddenly in his fourth chapter a summary 
or interpretation of results. This serves 
as a guide to the remaining seven chapters 
which describe in considerable detail and 
in chronological order a number of settle- 
ments at selected sites. One is swept 
through the ages from Mersin to Midas 
City. The book is provided with two maps, 
one synoptic table of cultural periods, and 
three pages of minute line-drawings pro- 
viding a conspectus of pottery shapes. The 
commentary on this conspectus is strangely 
misplaced in the front of the book, as 
though it were added there as an after- 
thought. The text is well illustrated with 
thirty-two plates. 

Anatolia was more or less uninhabited 
during the neolithic period of near-by lands; 
the so-called ‘‘neolithic barrier’ Lloyd 
thinks was simply the difficulty of farm- 


ing with primitive tools in such a rugged 
terrain. When scattered settlements began 
to be made toward the end of the 
chalcolithic at Mersin, it would seem from 
ceramic evidence (the famous ‘“‘fruit- 
stands,”’ etc.) that the new bronze culture 
may have passed over the Dardanelles to 
Kumtepe and Troy I and so inland. 

Lloyd discusses at some length the finds 
at Alishar, Polatli, Alaca, Kiiltepe and a 
host of other places. Much attention is 
devoted to Troy II, and the riches of the 
royal tombs at Alaca Hiiyiik III are equated 
with Schliemann’s ‘‘Treasure of Priam’’ 
certainly belonging to Troy II and not to 
the Homeric city. It is notable that both 
Troy and Alaca, Polatli and in fact most 
cities of the Early Bronze Age come to a 
violent end about 2300 B.c., after which 
there is an intrusion of new painted pot- 
tery styles (Cappadocian, ‘“‘red-cross 
bowls,”’ etc.). Lloyd sees in this disturbance 
the coming of the Indo-Europeans, who in 
the succeeding centuries unite with the 
older stock to form the Hittite people and 
language. In discussing the megara of 
Troy II, Lloyd delivers a thunderbolt in 
claiming that the megaron-plan is perhaps 
an Anatolian invention, since it has been 
found as well at Kiltepe and Beycesultan. 

After 1900 B.c. the Middle Bronze Age 
saw the rise to power of Boghazkoéy. This 
was the time, too, of the Kiiltepe karum, 
an Assyrian commercial colony and the 
source of the first written records of Ana- 
tolia; to the same period belongs Troy 
VI but extending into the Late Bronze, the 
period of the Hittite empire. It is strange 
that Homer knows nothing of the Hittites, 
unless Od. 11. 521 conceals such a reference. 
After Lloyd has discussed the cities of 
‘the homeland,’’ he turns to Carchemish 
and Sinjerli. He agrees with the late H. 
Frankfort that the bit hildni (a type of 
colonnaded porch approached by steps) was 
not an Anatolian invention at all; the primi- 
tive forms of this type of architecture 
were found by Woolley at Atchana. But 
returning to Anatolia at the end of the 
Late Bronze Age, Lloyd shows that city 
after city ends in fire, among them Troy 
VII A and Boghazkéy, the high capital 
with its art and archives. ‘‘The fall of 
Troy seems likely to have been no more 
than an incident in the far-reaching up- 
heaval which drove the Hittites out of 
central Anatolia; an eastward thrust of 
peoples from Thrace and Macedonia which 
ended after some centuries of confusion in 
the establishment of the Phrygians as rul- 
ers of Asia Minor.”’ 
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Lloyd argues that the increase in size 
and fortification of Troy VI indicates the 
growth of an administrative center; per- 
haps this was the capital of a very con- 
siderable principality. He would be inclined 
to see in Troy the Taruuisha or Uilusha of 
the Hittite tablets, itself perhaps the capital 
of the “‘lost’’ state of Asshuwa, were it not 
for the embarrassing fact that Troy shows 
no evidence of having been under Hittite 
domination. There is at Troy an utter lack 
of Hittite material at all, and the presence 
of gray Minyan and various late Mycenaean 
ware seems to show that Troy was turned 
toward the west. This is an archaeological 
dilemma. Arzawa and the kingdom of the 
Ahhiyawa are still lost. 

Toward the end of the book Lloyd dis- 
cusses the famous bilingual inscription of 
Karatepe (so excitedly written about by 
C. W. Ceram in his Secret of the Hittites) 
and the theories of R. D. Barnett of the 
British Museum, who has identified the 
Danuna of this inscription with the Homeric 
Danaoi and with the sea-peoples who raided 
Egypt in the time of Rameses III. Was 
Cilicia the original home of the Danaans? 
Were they Greek at all? Lloyd suggests 
that just as the Mycenaean pottery styles 
faded out in this area, so too the Greek 
language may have been abandoned in the 
course of years. The inscription dates from 
around 738, roughly four centuries after the 
fall of Troy. 

There is much on Urartu and the Phry- 
gian sites; there are appendices, one of 
them on physical anthropology by Professor 
Senyiirek of the University of Ankara. This 
is a full book, and we have omitted much 
in our account of it. No serious student 
of Homer should neglect it at all. 

T. T. DuKE 

University of Akron 


Latin for Americans, First Book and Sec- 
ond Book. By B. L. ULLMAN and NorMAN 
E. Henry. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1956. First Book, pp. x, 487. 
$3.56. Second Book, pp. vii, 470. $3.96. 


First Book 


THIs LATIN TEXTBOOK for beginners goes 
into the Latin language at the beginning 
of the first lesson. Short sentences consist- 
ing of easily recognized words give the 
high-school student that feeling of learning 
a new language immediately and take away 
some of the fear and dread of Latin. The 
attention and interest are caught and held 
by the attractive method of presentation. 

Thirteen units make up this most modern 
of modern texts. Each unit consists of five 


to seven lessons, an article in English ep. 
titled ‘“‘Glimpses of Roman Life,’’ and , 
Unit Review. Each lesson contains , 
reading lesson, discussion and examples of 
a grammatical construction, practice exer. 
cises in English and Latin, a vocabulary 
and a section on English word studies. The 
reading lessons contain material for study. 
ing syntax, forms, and the new vocabu. 
laries as well as showing comparisons be. 
tween life in Roman and in modern times 
Much conversation is included in the read- 
ing lessons. The exercises and practice 
drills are given in parts and any or al] 
parts may be used. The word studies cove; 
prefixes, suffixes, loan words, derivatives 
Latin phrases and quotations. These are 
not just disjointed word studies but are 
closely related to the reading lessons. 

Not only is the manner new but the 
order of grammatical presentation has been 
changed from the usual order. Second-de- 
clension -us nouns are taught along with 
first-declension nouns; the third declension 
has been moved up five lessons; the per- 
fect tense has been moved up eighteen les- 
sons and is taught before the imperfect 
tense; the imperfect has been postponed 
twenty-three lessons; and third -io verbs 
are taught at the same time as fourth-con- 
jugation verbs. 

The Glimpses of Roman Life include ma- 
terial on Roman travel, dress, food, schools 
amusements, homes, religion, occupations 
economic and social conditions, and _ the 
Roman citizen. The reading lessons con- 
cerning the boy, Lucius, are interspersed 
as a continued story throughout the book 
They present much information on these 
topics and, as well as being especially inter 
esting in content, they are interesting trans- 
lation-work. 

The Unit Reviews at the close of each 
unit include reviews of new words studied 
in that unit, of derivatives and word studies 
and some additional practice exercises. A 
new feature is the grammar summaries 
comparing and contrasting Latin and Eng. 
lish usages. This is an especially good addi- 
tion. 

Two plays, a few dialogues between 
teacher and pupils, and several small sec 
tions of conversation are very good. The 
small cartoons illustrating uses of grammar 
and word order are catchy and conducive 
to helping students remember more easily 
The illustrations are colorful and extremel) 
good, including the pictures of classical 
buildings in America and other countries 
The pictures from such movies as “The 
Robe” and “Quo Vadis’’ are valuable add 
tions. 
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The five declensions, four conjugations, 
participles and infinitives, adjectives, pro- 
nouns. numerals, and uses of cases are 
covered in this first-year book. 

This text contains a great deal of the 
fundamentals of Latin and many interesting 
reading lessons. Yet it is so unique in its 
presentation and content and so appealing 
to the student that teachers of this book 
will find their classes holding interest to 
the end 


Second Book 


Unit One of the Second Book begins with 
a down-to-earth dialogue between Publius 
and his sister, Secunda. Their discussion 
is homely and especially attractive to stu- 
dents since it goes into the subject at hand 
without delay. The ten lessons in this unit 
combine a review of the first-year work 
with reading lessons about the Roman boy 
told in stories with much conversation and 
bringing in the entire family. Thus the re- 
view is not mere drudgery but is woven 
into the lessons. 

The second unit brings in new forms and 
constructions, namely, the subjunctive mood 
and its clauses, deponent and irregular 
verbs, the gerund and future passive par- 
ticiple (gerundive). The reading lessons 
throughout this unit make good use of the 
new constructions and forms repeatedly and 
bravely. There is no hesitation in their pres- 
entation or usage nor any slighting of con- 
structiuns. The exercises in each lesson are 
brief and to the point; word studies similar 
to those in the first-year text are included 
in each lesson. Vocabularies and word 
studies are continued through the eighth 
unit. Grammar reviews continue through 
most of the seventh unit. 

Articles in English entitled ‘‘Our Heri- 
tage” and given throughout the text include 
information on Roman history from Livy, 
Roman civilization, the establishment of the 
Roman Empire, Caesar’s life, army, and 
military accomplishments, the effect of the 
Gallic conquest on the world, the compari- 
son of Gallic life with that of the Germans; 
and the comparison of ancient and modern 
warfare. 

Four humorous modern stories and two 
plays in Latin add to the enjoyment of this 
text as do the unusual and colorful illus- 
trations and maps. An added feature is the 
many pictures in color and in black and 
white depicting scenes from the stories that 
are being read. The small etymology car- 
toons will be remembered easily. 


However, the main feature of this text 
and the one that will endear it to students 


is the story of the boy, Publius. The first 
two units (twenty-seven lessons) contain 
stories or reading lessons about him, his 
family, their manner of living, amusements, 
and holidays. These stories take him and 
his adopted cousin through their farewell 
dinner on the eve of their departure to 
Athens for study, the adventures of their 
journey on land and sea, the sight-seeing 
trips, letters to and from their parents, 
the description of the sister’s wedding, their 
discussions on democracy, patriotism, na- 
tional heroes, the beauty of the Greek coun- 
try and its buildings, the comparison 
between Athens and Rome; and finally their 
home-coming. 


These chapters of the continued story 
contain so much information given in such 
an attractive manner and so filled with 
conversation that students will look forward 
eagerly to the next ‘‘installment.”’ The main 
points of Roman history, religion, and 
civilization that every teacher of Latin 
wishes to give along with the teaching of 
fundamentals and the learning to translate 
are all worked in together in a very satis- 
factory manner. 

Both the first and second-year texts of 
Latin for Americans give opportunities for 
comparisons between ancient and modern 
life and emphasize American ideals, democ- 
racy, culture, and background. The authors 
are to be commended for these modern 
and exceptionally good texts. 

BELLE B. COLVIN 

Petersburg, Indiana 


The Political Plays of Euripides. By G. 
ZuNtTz. Manchester University Press, 1955. 
Pp. 157. 18s. 


THIS BooK, though dealing with only one 
aspect of Euripidean tragedy and not ac- 
ceptable without reservations in all of its 
results, deserves the consideration of every 
student of Euripides. After the recent pres- 
entation of every actual or possible po- 
litical reference in his drama by E. Dele- 
bécque, Euripide et la Guerre du Pélopon- 
nése (1951), Zuntz confines most of his 
research to the Heraclidae and the Sup- 
pliant Women, both of which seem very 
specifically to fall within the concept of 
political plays. Both, especially the Hera- 
clidae, have not generally ranked very 
high in the eyes of the critics, but have 
been considered for their apparent reflec- 
tion of a particular situation. Here the 
author not only conveys a deeper under- 
standing of some of the poetic beauties 
inherent in even a long-neglected play such 
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as the Heraclidae; he also proves that 
Euripides is not concerned with writing a 
piece d’occasion for either comment or 
propaganda but, as in his generally recog- 
nized masterpieces, with the great issues 
of an age that, having lost its trans- 
cendental bearings in the maze of pollai 
morphai tén daimonion, is looking for 
strength in the communion of human 
nomos, and sympathy to face the turmoils 
and sufferings of the war. In both plays 
the king of Athens and his people have 
to meet the demands of a situation where 
they must risk their own existence in order 
to help those in whom the common Hel- 
lenic nOmos has been wronged. Beyond this 
common motive, analysis of the details re- 
veals the diversity in atmosphere, mood, 
and philosophy between the two dramas. 
As the result of the chronological inquiry, 
which takes metrical, formal, and internal 
evidence equally into consideration and 
contains some good suggestions on Euri- 
pidean chronology in general, the Hera- 
clidae is assigned to the year 430 (reflect- 
ing the buoyancy of the first year of the 
war), and the Suppliant Women to 424 (as 
a document of the senseless tragedy of 
internecine warfare). The author makes a 
good case for an earlier date of the 
Electra, about 420 instead of the usual 413, 
which will give new weight to the argu- 
ments of those who, like Pohlenz, are con- 
vinced that Euripides wrote his Electra 
before Sophocles. The characteristics of 
Euripides’ ‘‘boundless and comfortless uni- 
verse’ appear against the essentially self- 
assured standards of Aeschylus and Sopho- 
cles. Man-centered wisdom and reason take 
the place of ‘‘tragic vision,’’ as an anchor 
in a world to which Donne’s ‘‘all coherence 


gone’’ seems to apply; and in the ‘‘bour- 
geois pedantry’’ of Adrastus’ epitaphios 


‘the hero is giving place to the good citi- 
zen.’’ While rejecting the assumption of 
references to political particulars as unbe- 
coming to the style of Euripidean tragedy, 
the author reveals the embodiment in these 
dramas of the general atmosphere of their 
day and place, whose forces, as we read 
in a special chapter on ‘‘Tragedy and His- 
tory,’’ Euripides ‘‘absorbs into the 
absolute sphere of the myth.”’ 
Fetrx M. WASSERMANN 
Kansas Wesleyan University 


Art and Literature in Fourth Century 
Athens. By T. B. L. Wesster. London: The 
Athlone Press, 1956. Pp. xvi, 159. IIl. 


READERS OF THIS JOURNAL will appreciate the 





importance of this study of the intercon. 
nection of art and literature if they cop. 
sider analogies from the Augustan Age ip 
Rome: the Georgics and the Tellus relief 
from the Ara Pacis; the end of Aeneid ¢ 
and the sculptures which once adorned the 
Forum of Augustus. Or again, in the Rep. 
aissance, Spenser’s ‘‘Prothalamium is al- 
most a libretto for the singing contours of 
Botticelli’s Primavera.’’1 And in our own 
time Carl Sandburg’s poetry and Frank 
Lloyd Wright’s architecture are equally 
‘‘organic.’’ Such perceptions illuminate per- 
sonal appreciation of creative art and make 
our teaching more meaningful. And so we 
should welcome Professor Webster’s study, 
not least because here the fourth century, 
so often cast in shadow by the fifth,’ comes 
into its own. 

W.’s fourth century, like Caesar's Gaul, 
is divided into three parts; they belong to 
Plato, Aristotle, Theophrastus, the three 
philosophers who dominate this century as 
the three tragic poets dominate the fifth. 
Overlapping, but corresponding roughly to 
these three periods (whose turning points 
are Aristotle’s arrival in Athens in 367 and 
his death in 322), W. distinguishes three 
ways of treating material: by contrast (the 
ideal versus the sensible world in Plato; 
immortality versus mortality in the Lyme 
Park relief [pl. 1] »:; by emphasis on organic 
structure (Aristotle’s analysis of tragedy, 
Demosthenes’ style, the painting that lies 
behind the Alexander and Darius mosaic in 
the Naples Museum); by attention to ex- 
ternal form (Theophrastus’ Characters, 
Menander’s comedies, Tanagra figurines). 

W.’s introduction defines terms, states 
self-imposed limitations, poses questions 
For example, he illustrates art in Athens 
from Athenian vases found in North Africa, 
South Russia, Samnium, Sicily, and Etruria 
His fourth century is not rigorously bounded 
by 399 and 300, but excludes Alexandrian- 
ism, Epicureanism, and Stoicism. His in- 
terest in great figures is limited by his 
theme: Plato as aesthetician only, Demos- 
thenes as portrait-painter and stylist. He 
deliberately passes over the minor orators 
and philosophers, Xenophon, architecture 
and numismatics. These bounds once laid 
down, he poses his questions: how is phi- 
losophers’ criticism related to artists’ prac- 
tice, and vice versa? Plato condemns art 
on ethical grounds; Aristotle and Theo- 
phrastus appreciate it: did artists’ practice 
change as well as philosophers’ outlook? 
How far were philosophers affected by con- 
temporary literature and art? W. considers 
Plato’s and Aristotle’s dialogues as dra- 
mas, to be compared with tragedy, com- 
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edy, sculpture, painting. Or the characters 
in dialogues can be compared with por- 
traits: in the orators, in sculpture, in paint- 
ing. The development within the century 
in both literature and art toward realism 
reflects a change in audience interest: the 
traits in a portrait come to be selected to 
arouse emotien in auditor or spectator. The 
thinker-writer-artist interrelation can be 
traced especially in personification: Plato’s 
Demiurge, Tyche in sculpture, Agnoia in 
Menander’s Perikeiroméne; whereby the 
formal is enlivened, or the living made 
into a pattern. 

Plato’s Athens is described in Isocrates’ 
words as a “festival city,’’ buoyant, op- 
timistic, cosmopolitan, imbued with a spirit 
at once humane, discriminating, innovating, 
and illuminating. Its distinguishing mark is 
eloquence, personified in  Isocrates, the 
founder of the concept of ‘“‘leisured edu- 
cated prose discussing serious’ issues 
against a background of tradition’’ (p. 12). 
His style developed from Gorgias’ as the 
“rich style’’ in vase-painting developed out 
of fifth-century style, or as the acroteria 
of the temple at Epidaurus developed from 
the Nike balustrade. Isocrates’ subject-mat- 
ter is patriotic; so is the art of his time: 
the Meidias painter adds Attic heroes to 
the Argonauts, a contemporary vase _ in- 
cludes Eumolpus among the Muses, a vase 
portraying Harmodius and Aristogeiton was 
buried in Dexileos’ grave. In this festival 
city the portraits, both in literature and 
art, gain their effects by contrasts: Plato 
on Socrates’ ugly looks and divine words, 
the difference between appearance and 
reality in Pauson’s caricatures, the con- 
trast in Lysias’ Against Eratosthenes be- 
tween his own family and the Thirty. If 
Plato’s portraiture, in imagery and myths, 
owes as much as it does to contemporary 
art and literature, why does he expel crea- 
tive artists from his Republic? Because of 
aspects of art of his time which he dis- 
liked: perspective, shading, and highlights 
in the painting; the exotic realism in Tim- 
otheus’ Persae; the revival of Euripides. In 
Plato’s Athens the contrasts are clear: 
ideal characters (the philosopher-king), nat- 
uralism (Euripides), caricature (comedy 
and painting). These are contrasts on var- 
lous levels, like the physical levels in the 
theater that separate the god in the ma- 
chine from the actor on the stage and the 
chorus in the orchestra; the contrast in 
levels is to be seen too in Plato’s parables 
of the Sun, the Line, and the Cave. This 
is the period of the rich style in oratory 
and art, of realism in tragedy and dithy- 
tamb, of the quasi-personification of the 


cardinal virtues in Plato’s early dialogues; 
it sees, too, the beginning of individual 
characterization in sculpture and comedy. 
Aristotle’s Athens saw changes in litera- 
ture and art. An example of official art is 
the relief of Democracy crowning Demos 
on the treason-decree of 336 from the Agora 
(pl. 8); compare the statues of the Tragic 
Three in Lycurgus’ renovation of the Thea- 
ter of Dionysus, of which the Lateran Soph- 
ocles gives us an idea. Lycurgus is ora- 
tor as well as builder, and his one surviv- 
ing speech quotes heavily from Euripides. 
What he monumentalized in his theater, 
Aristotle canonized in his Poetics. In art, 
draftmanship is more careful (Kertch 
vases); there is a new idealism in which 
Hephaestus and Philoctetes are no longer 
lame: this is a restatement of their dignity 
which would have pleased Plato. In _philos- 
ophy, Plato’s transcendent ideas become 
Aristotle’s immanent species: the word is 
the same, the concept different. Plato 
changes in old age: the Laws are more 
factual than the Republic. Aristotle defines 
substance by examples from sculpture, ex- 
plains tragedy as an organic growth; the 
method of classification he used in biology 
is applied to literature, thereby founding 
literary scholarship and redeeming much 
that Plato had rejected. Between philos- 
ophy and rhetoric there is peace: the aged 
Plato and Isocrates bow politely to each 
other in Phaedrus and Antidosis; Aristotle's 
dialogue Gryllus anticipates his Rhetoric. 
In tragedy, W. infers from the Poetics that 
audiences liked best a long, exciting play 
with hairbreadth escapes, violent incidents, 
and nice discrimination of motives. Aris- 
totle admired classical tragedy but set up 
in the Poetics rhetorical canons which pro- 
duce tragi-comedy. Comedy is still fantas- 
tic, still parodies tragedy, still criticizes 
politicians, but its stock characters orig- 
inated in individuals: the Greek original of 
the Miles Gloriosus dates from the 340’s; 
the miles is a recognizable contemporary 
individual. In prose style there is perfect 
organic composition in Demosthenes’ ac- 
count of the arrival in Athens of the news 
of the taking of Elateia. Sculpture is or- 
ganically composed to stir emotions: it is 
frontal, large; the eyes are deep-set and 
sombre in the face. This is the period of 
Scopas, of the passionate movement of the 
Tegea pediment and the figures from the 
east side of the Mausoleum at Halicar- 
nassus. In the Alexander mosiac, composi- 
tion—the slanted spears, the highlighted 
heroes—is an» element of beauty. Portrai- 
ture shows a new interest in external ap- 
pearance, in individualism, in surface mod- 
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elling and dramatic poses, as in Lysippus’ 
Alexander. The Lateran Sophocles is Aris- 
totle’s Magnanimous Man, individualized. 
The portrait head of Aristotle (pl. 14), now 
joined to a body, turns out to show him 
perhaps pausing in a lecture, in direct 
communication with his audience. Plato’s 
later dialogues, and Aristotle’s, show a 
new kind of portraiture: the actors are all 
friendly professionals, and only the discus- 
sion matters. Aristotle’s types in the Ethics 
are different, for example, from Plato’s 
Tyrannical Man in the Republic: Plato re- 
cords few but characteristic details; Aris- 
totle stresses the observable, to underline 
the value of ethical labels. In the orators 
(Aeschines and Demosthenes), portraiture 
becomes more personal; so also in stone 
we can detect the approval of partisans, 
the hatred of opponents. Personifications 
increase, to stir audience emotion: as at 
the end of Lycurgus’ Against Leocrates, or 
in allegorical reliefs of Eros and Psyche 
(pl. 12a). Over all towers Aristotle, the 
center of the revolution from the classical 
to the Hellenistic, exerting profound in- 
fluence on drama, painting, sculpture and 
prose style, and making literary criticism 
scientific. For him, tragedy, since it ex- 
isted and flourished, had to be explained: 
as the universal particularized, like the in- 
dividual member of a species. His biological 
concept of purposeful organic composition 
was equally applicable to nature, an ani- 
mal, a play, or a speech. 

In Theophrastus’ Athens a first-rate prac- 
titioner worked out Aristotle’s theories. 
Theophrastus’ pupil Demetrius of Phalerum 
moved to Alexandria, founded the Library 
there, and perpetuated the tradition of 
classical Athenian tragedy, conserved in 
Athens as a hieratic survival by Lycurgus’ 
building and Aristotle’s theory. Meanwhile 
new tragedy is stifled, but new comedy 
flourishes, dealing, like the philosophers of 
this generation, with the events of every- 
day life. Even Epicurus was interested in 
science not for its own sake, but for the 
everyday reason that knowledge of its work- 
ing brought peace of mind. Philosophers 
like Theophrastus did pure research; their 
subjects included art history: the elder 
Pliny’s chapters on the history of art 
originate in this period. In _ portraiture 
(e.g., Tanagra figurines) the emphasis is 
on characters intelligent, quiet-tempered, 
fond of tasteful pleasure, light-hearted. In 
literature the classic is Theophrastus’ Char- 
acters, where the analysis stresses personal 
appearance and external details so as to 
individualize the type. The debt to Aristotle 
is obvious, but where Aristotle notes be- 


havior to make a definition, his pupil starts 
from the definition and records behavior. 
The result is a gallery of thirty portraits 
of observable details, systematized, repre- 
senting men as they appear: a book useful 
to orators, writers on ethics, comic poets, 
and educators generally. The book was in 
process while Menander was Theophrastus’ 
pupil. Peripatetic theory influenced Menan- 
der’s masks, costumes, language, character- 
drawing, the structure of his comedy and 
his general concept of the genre. As a result 
of his practice—with Philemon, reflected in 
the Trinummus of Plautus, and Diphilus, 
reflected in the Rudens—New Comedy be- 
came one of the most fruitful of all 
Athenian art forms. The influence of phi- 
losophy and art can be seen in Menander’s 
use of personifications (e.g., Agnoia), his 
nice discrimination of motives, the ordinary, 
earefully differentiated speech of his char- 
acters. He presents sympathetic portraits 
of individuals, expressed in observable de- 
tails of appearance, speech and behavior. 
Comedy and art in this period, then, reflect 
ordinary life and private affairs; phi- 
losophy stresses everyday problems; por- 
traiture is of observable details. The dying 
Philemon, in 262, saw in a vision nine girls 
leaving his house: they were the Muses, 
and they went to Rome. 

Concluding, W. reiterates that Athens, 
small as she was, was in this century the 
cosmopolitan center of one world, where 
poets, artists and thinkers met continually 
and struck sparks from each other. In spite 
of much specialization, there are cross-con- 
nections, not so much in external form 
(as in the fifth century) as in attitudes: 
the by now familiar emphasis on contrast. 
organic structure, external appearance. The 
dangers of each attitude are obvious. but 
we owe much to the creative artists of the 
fourth century; their total achievement is 
astonishing: this is the century of Praxi- 
teles, Lysippus and Apelles; of Isocrates 
and Demosthenes; of three great philoso- 
phers and three great comic poets. In this 
small city, in this interconnected world, 
poet and artist, orator and philosopher, to- 
gether elaborated a concept of human life 
which could be passed on to Alexandria, 
to Rome, and so to us. 

Criticism should deal with details, meth- 
od, conclusions. Detail first.3 On the evi- 
dence of word-frequency, I would deny as 
a subjective judgment W.’s pronouncement 
(p. 11) that Pericles in the Funeral Oration 
emphasized speed and brilliance more than 
tolerance: the latter concept (eleutheria 
and its congeners) occurs five times as 
often, On the evidence of Jacoby’s studies 
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1 would also deny the statement on the 
same page that Isocrates’ knowledge of 
local history was _ superficial: he draws 
heavily on some Atthidographers, and in- 
fuences others; the Atthidographers in gen- 
eral provide evidence of cross-connections 
between literature and art (local legends 
on Attic vases) which W. should not neglect. 
The caricaturist Pauson (p. 18) is surely 
too early to be used as evidence, even 
within W.’s flexible limits: he is already 
well-known at the time of Aristophanes’ 
Acharnians (425 B.c.). The Confidential 
Clerk, cited (p. 136) as evidence of the 
influence of New Comedy on our theater, 
is in fact a perceptive modern version of 

Euripides’ Ion. 

Turning to method, one wonders first what 
audience W. has in mind. The summaries 
of Stoicism and Epicureanism (pp. 117-19) 
seem too elementary for the members of 
the Hellenic Society, before whom the con- 
tents of this book were originally delivered 
as lectures, whereas many of the notes 
presuppose a specialist knowledge of the 
monographs.4 More serious is the assump- 
tion that we can derive from the Poetics 
a picture of the state of contemporary 
tragedy, which has come down to us in so 
fragmentary a state. If Aristotle’s use of 
evidence from the stage of his time was 
as deceptively selective as Cherniss claims 
it to have been for the Pre-Socratics in 
the Metaphysics, then the Poetics are a 
less trustworthy source than W. believes. 
More serious still is the use (pp. 70-72, 
143-45), without apparent reservation, of 
Roman comedies as evidence for Athenian 
New Comedy (there is still Plautinisches 
in Plautus). 

Finally, conclusions. We must always find 
syntheses valuable when they are made by 
responsible scholars like W., who know how 
to qualify their generalizations. And I find 
the notions of contrast, organic structure, 
and surface detail as touchstones for the 
fourth century helpful. But I cannot decide 
whether to praise or blame W. for the 
fact that I can find these ways of treating 
material in other centuries than the fourth. 
For example, fifth-century Athens: contrast, 
in the transitional vases, black-figure on 
one side, red-figure on the other; organic 
structure, in any Sophoclean ode; emphasis 
on surface detail, in the Erechtheum mould- 
ings. Similarly, the last century of the 
Roman Republic: contrast, in the alterna- 
tion of flat and round arches in the Sanc- 
tuary of Fortune at Praeneste; organic 
structure, in Lucretius III; emphasis on 
surface detail, in portrait sculpture. Wheth- 
er we are to conclude from this that W.’s 


analysis of the fourth century makes dis- 
tinctions that do not differentiate, or that 
he has provided us with a useful all-purpose 
tool, I must leave to the candid reader to 
decide. 
PauL MAcKENpDRICK 
University of Wisconsin 


NoTEs 

1 Wylie Sypher, Four Stages of Renaissance 
Style (New York, Anchor Books, 1955) p. 88. 

2 Webster has treated the fifth century, too, in 
Greek Art and Literature (Oxford, 1939). 

3 Misprints are few. Aeetes, not Aetes, p. 66; 
Powell, New Chapters, Series 3, not New Chap- 
ters,3 p. 84, note 1; renumber footnotes, p. 96; 
on p. 132 Theophrastus is said to have had four 
objects in mind in writing; they are reduced to 
three on p. 133. Abbreviations like SO (Symbolae 
Osloenses) and JJP (Journal of Juristic Papy- 
rology) will be mysterious to the non-specialist. 
And we have to wait till p. 49 to discover that 
Greek Theatre Production (just now published), 
repeatedly referred to earlier, is a forthcoming 
book by W. 

4 The following list of recent books illustrating 
fourth-century art, culled from W.’s notes, may 
be useful to non-specialists: Ch. Picard, Manuel 
d’archéologie grecque: la sculpture HI, 2 vols. 
(Paris, 1948); G. M. A. Richter, Sculpture and 
Sculptors of the Greeks, new ed. (New Haven, 
1950): K. Schefold, Die Bildnisse der antiken 
Dichter, Redner, und Denker (Basel, 1943); J. D. 
Beazley, Attic Red-figure Vase-painters (Oxford, 
1942): H. Metzger, Répresentations dans la cér- 
amique grecque du IVe siécle, 2 vols. (Paris, 
1951). 


Antologia Liryki Greckiej (Anthology of 
Greek Lyric). Edited bv WrkTorR STEFFEN. 
No. 92 in Series 2 of Biblioteka Narodowa 
(Popular Library). Wroclaw, 1955. Pp. 367 


THIS VOLUME is designed to acquaint mod- 
ern Polish readers with Greek lyric poetry. 
With a lengthy introduction, bibliography, 
illustrations, and detailed explanatory foot- 
notes on almost every page of the text, 
it offers a series of excellent verse trans- 
lations of the major poets, arranged in 
chronological order from Callinus to Bac- 
chylides, made by a number of distinguished 
Polish classical scholars 

The primary aim of the Popular Library 
is to bring a wide range of cultural subjects 
before as many discriminating readers as 
possible, and to this end the Library has 
published works from many areas of the 
Humanities. In addition to this volume, the 
Classics are represented by translations 
from Cicero’s letters and Roman elegy, and 
a book devoted to the poetry of Pindar 
is in preparation. There are also the writ- 
ings of the mediaeval Polish humanists, 
translations from the tragedies of Shake- 
speare and the eomedies of Lope de Vega, 
and Radishchev’s Journey from St. Peters- 
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burg to Moscow, a stern indictment of the 
exploitation of the lower’ classes. in 
eighteenth-century Russia. From the inclu- 
sion of the latter and from the way in 
which the political thought of the Greek 
lyric poets is analyzed in this volume, it 
may be inferred that a secondary, but by 
no means unimportant, aim of the Library 
is to inculcate precepts of contemporary 
political propaganda, 

The compendious Bibliography indicates 
that the text used for these translations 
is from the editions of Bergk and Diehl. 
In addition to a number of modern Polish 
monographs on Greek lyric, the editor has 
freely consulted the principal standard Ger- 
man works. He has also used C. M. Bowra’s 
Early Greek Elegists and Greek Lyric 
Poetry from Aleman to Simonides (both 
published in Oxford and Cambridge in 1938), 
as well as a 1951 publication of the Ameri- 
can Philological Association. 

The most interesting section of this 
volume is the long Introduction, which dis- 
cusses in detail the lives, achievements, 
and thought of the poets. The editor, to 
judge from the dates of his own publications 
(in Latin) cited in the Bibliography, began 
his scholarly career after World War II 
when the People’s Republic was established 
in Poland under the auspices of the Soviet 
Union. The consequent necessity of con- 
forming to a creed of political orthodoxy 
seems to have led the editor to divide the 
Greek poets into two categories. The first 
category includes those whose poetry can 
be considered only from a literary point 
of view. The second category contains the 
poets whose sole or principal interest was 
politics. In the writings of the latter the 
editor strives to discover support for the 
principles that are presumed to underlie 
the political ideology that rules the coun- 
tries of Eastern Europe under the control 
of the Soviet Union. 

The first category is soon disposed of. 
Brief notes suffice for such poets as Calli- 
nus, Phocylides, Hipponax, and Corinna. The 
longer essays on poets as important as 
Aleman, Stesichorus, and Semonides of 
Amorgus (whose Essay on Women is felt 
to be a poor and superficial thing) appear 
to be based on standard works of reference 
on the Greek poets. Even Sappho falls into 
this category, although the great charm 
and beauty of her verse are freely acknowl- 
edged, together with the fact that she has 
had an influence on Polish poetry. 

The poets who belong to the second cate- 
gory are vital, in the editor’s oninion, to 
an understanding of the political thought 
of ancient Greece. Comments on them of 


this nature are unobtrusively but strategi- 
cally placed throughout the Introduction 
Here one yardstick is continuously applied: 
did the poet support or oppose the struggle 
of the ‘toiling masses’’ and the ‘“‘working 
class’’ to be rid of their ‘‘exploiters,’’ who 
are identified with the hereditary aristoc- 
racies of the city-states? A careful perusal] 
of the entire essay leaves little doubt that 
the editor has ingeniously combined politi- 
cal discussion with literary criticism and 
historical exposition. The effect is subtle 
and cumulative. 

His aim can at once be seen in the 
opening paragraphs relating Greek lyric to 
its historical background. Expansion of 
trade and commerce in the early Greek 
world made wealthy merchants as promi- 
nent as the aristocrats whose noble birth 
alone had heretofore entitled them to spe- 
cial privileges. Substantial colonies of arti- 
sans and skilled workers were formed in 
the rapidly-expanding cities. The growth of 
these new social orders began to threaten 
the position of the aristocracies. At the 
same time, the poorer workers and peas- 
ants, time-honored objects of exploitation, 
began to demand their share of the newly- 


found prosperity. This period of Greek 
history was characterized by the lower 
classes’ increased awareness of their power, 


a circumstance clearly foreshadowing the 
class wars which they would fight to win 
their independence, 

Tyrtaeus is the first lyric poet whose 
political philosophy is important. Inheriting 
from Homer the belief that a man should 
seek glory for himself alone, he re-inter- 
preted it to mean that a man should sacri- 
fice himself for his fatherland—but only an 
aristocratic fatherland. In the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, when Poland was 
partitioned among Russia, Prussia, and 
Austria, the name of Tyrtaeus enjoyed ex- 
ceptional popularity among the Poles. His 
martial exhortations were employed to en- 
courage them in their fight to free their 
country from foreign control. No one no- 
ticed that Tyrtaeus was the Poet Laureate 
of a state that had brutally oppressed many 
subject peoples. 

The editor is happy to turn to the elegies 
of Solon. He duly notes Solon’s position 
as a moderator between the extremes of 
Athenian oligarchy and democracy, a role 
for which his aristocratic origin and his 
mercantile background ideally fitted him. 
In direct contrast with Tyrtaeus, a servant 
of the narrow interests of the Spartan aris- 
tocracy, Solon brought relief to the poverty- 
stricken mass of the people exploited and 
oppressed by the Athenian nobles. Their 
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indifference to the people’s fate undoubt- 
edly exasperated the latter and bitterly in- 
flamed the class struggle in Athens. In 
Solon’s view, the greedy aristocrats had 
only themselves to blame for the unrest 
that was bound to lead to open class war- 
fare and the eventual ruin of the state. 
Thus the avowed aim of the reforms of 
Solon, a political realist, was fundamentally 
to alter the social structure of Attica by 
appreciably leveling the great gulf that 
existed between the classes, and so to follow 
the road leading from aristocracy to that 
democracy which was soon to bring the 
blessings of real freedom to the people. 

Xenophanes, a poet and a _ philosopher, 
combatted the traditional views and ideals 
of the aristocracy; therefore, his work is 
a valuable part of this volume. The editor 
stresses the criticism that Xenophanes made 
of the Greek nobility because it rewarded 
physical strength more highly than mental 
ability. Victors in the Olympic games re- 
ceive greater honor than thinkers or phi- 
losophers. Although the extant writings of 
Xenophanes are concerned only with prob- 
lems of moral philosophy, the editor is 
convinced that the poet was undoubtedly 
interested in social reform but his work 
on that subject has been lost. Another phase 
of his thought deserving attention is his 
interest in religion. In opposition to the tra- 
ditional tenets of polytheism he postulated 
the existence of a single God. in himself 
full and complete. Xenophanes’ strictures 
on the aristocratic way of life and his 
endeavors to expound a monotheistic con- 
cept of deity entitle him to be regarded 
as a ‘“‘daring forerunner of later Athenian 
enlightenment”? (p. 46). 

The editor is highly critical of Theognis, 
whose writings he relates to the class 
struggle which began earlier in Megara than 
in Athens. Coincident with the first expan- 
sion of trade and commerce, the merchant 
class there had acquired wealth and linked 
itself to the local aristocracy through inter- 
marriage. Theognis, and others like him 
who considered birth the only true title to 
nobility, regarded this process with disdain. 
At the same time, the popular leaders were 
growing aware of their strength. They de- 
manded political equality so successfully 
that the aristocracy in Megara early gave 
way to a tyranny which was followed, in 
the middle of the sixth century, by a 
democracy, under which Theognis unhappily 
lived. 

Theognis formulated a manual of be- 
havior for young aristocrats, which con- 
tained the high-sounding principle that a 
man should never seek glory by base or 


unjust means. But Theognis uses this 
maxim in a special context. Regarding that 
which is base and unjust as that which 
emanates from base and unjust people, he 
concludes that these qualities originate with 
those who do not belong to the exclusive 
class of the aristocracy. Hence he infers 
that the best way to avoid baseness and 
injustice is to shun all contact with common 
people and to associate only with the aris- 
tocrats, the source of all knowledge of true 
nobility. In his manual of aristocratic be- 
havior Theognis shows his scorn of all who 
do not share the ideals of the aristocratic 
order and his hatred for the mass of the 
people struggling for independence. Even 
his famous aphorism ‘‘money decides all’’ 
arises from circumstances of the class 
struggle—aristocrats will disgracefully sac- 
rifice their glorious birthright merely to 
recoup their private fortunes. 

The editor believes that the genius of 
the poet Archilochus, master of the iam- 
bus, who turned Greek thought into new 
channels, entitles him to be called the 
Homer sui generis. The unique achievement 
of this renegade from society was to in- 
troduce the concept of unrestrained individ- 
ualism into Greek lyric. But Archilochus 
performed a still greater service for hu- 
manity by waging uninterrupted warfare 
against the forces of tradition wherever 
they appeared. In doing so he was acting 
as a typical revolutionary, who tries to 
substitute new concepts and ideas for out- 
moded traditions, outworn customs, and 
long-held beliefs. 

The poetry of Alcaeus is set against the 
background of the class stuggle in sixth- 
century Lesbos, the details of which are 
well-known. Alcaeus was an aristocrat and 
an ardent supporter of his class in deeds 
as well as words. His poetry is suffused 
with hatred not only for the common peo- 
ple, but also for any aristocrat who should 
link his destiny to their cause. Alcaeus’ 
views are very similar to those held by 
Theognis, but he is far more strident and 
polemical in tone. Aleaeus needs no excuse 
for drinking and revelry. In this sense he 
was quite typical of the aristocrats of his 
period. They saw life as no more than a 
perpetual round of political struggles in- 
terspersed with gay interludes of wine, 
song, and love-affairs with handsome boys. 

The poet Anacreon, though an aristocrat, 
held no militant political opinions. He is 
of interest, however, because his sojourn at 
the court of Polycrates, where he was com- 
missioned to compose verses in honor of 
the tyrant of Samos, throws considerable 
light on the outlook on life of the Greek 
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tyrants in general, By assuring the common 
man work and wages, they had awakened 
in him awareness of the fact that he had a 
right to expect assistance from the state. 
In their own courts, however, the tyrants 
much preferred to surround themselves 
with members of the aristocracy, espe- 
cially those who could sing their praises. 
Anacreon and his imitators in the Anacre- 
ontica have always enjoyed considerable 
popularity in Poland. Paraphrases and 
translations of their work have had an in- 
fluence on the development of Polish litera- 
ture. 

Of the later lyric poets, the editor’s en- 
thusiasm is aroused by Simonides alone. 
He may be compared with Xenophanes as 
a propagator of ideas that were essentially 
new in the Greece of his day. He spoke 
out against the traditional view that as- 
sessed a man’s merit solely on the basis 
of noble birth or the possession of power 
and wealth. He believed rather that a man’s 
worth should be assessed exclusively in 
terms of his inherent’ characteristics. 
Championing the principle of equality 
among men regardless of their origin or 
the station that they occupied in society, 
Simonides gave fundamental expression to 
the broadest and best aspects of Greek 
humanism. 

The significance of this rather dogmatic 
analysis of political thought in the Greek 
lyric poets should not obscure the fact that 
much careful scholarly labor has gone into 
the preparation of this volume. The editor 
is thoroughly familiar with the best modern 
work that has been done on Greek lyric in 
many countries, and he has a genuine feel- 
ing for literary merit and aesthetic value. 
A Western reader would find the book an 
excellent general introduction to the study 
of Greek lyric. Besides the verse transla- 
tions of superior merit, he would readily 
appreciate a number of the historical points 
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and many of the literary judgments ex- 
pressed in the Introduction, both because 
of their intrinsic worth and also because 
they ultimately stem from the accepted 
canons of scholarly criticism in the West 
with which he is already familiar. 

In many ways this book seems to epito- 
mize the traditional dilemma of Poland 
itself. That country has always been linked 
to the nations of Western Europe by strong 
cultural ties, but at the same time has 
also been drawn to the Slavic nations of 
Eastern Europe with which it is akin. It 
has frequently been the object of the im- 
perialist aspirations of the powerful coun- 
tries of both East and West. The invidious 
position which the Poles have long oceu- 
pied between two great groups of rival na- 
tions has imbued them with a fierce deter- 
mination to preserve their national identity. 
One of the fundamental characteristics of 
that identity is a deep resentment of for- 
eign intervention regardless of the source. 
This Polish attitude is undoubtedly what 
has driven the Soviet Union, which at pres- 
ent eontrols the destinies of Poland, to en- 
list the aid of all media of communication, 
at every level, in the task of increasing 
the rate of assimilation of Soviet ideolog- 
ical concepts. It is difficult to say whether 
the editor of Anthology of Greek Lyric en- 
tered upon his allotted portion of this task 
with enthusiasm or not. Books of this nature 
are expected to illustrate the fact that 
even writers as remote in every way from 
contemporary politics as the early Greek 
poets anticipate the foundation of the mod- 
ern Socialist State. This design seems to 
have failed in its objective. Recent develop- 
ments in Poland have once more demon- 
strated the futility of attempting to impose 
foreign ideologies upon this sturdy and in- 
dependent people. 

HuGH F. GrRaHAM 

University of New Brunswick 


REMINDER 


The Fifty-Third Annual Meeting of the 


Classical Association of the Middle West and South 
will be at Columbus, Ohio, April 18-20, 1957. 
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